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FOR WAKEFULNESS 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: “I 
have seen great benefit from the steady use of 
this preparation, in cases of chronic wakeful- 
ness.” 
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YOUNG OR MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN CAN 

find a pleasant home, good salary, with two 

elderly Friends. Address T. E., Kennett 
Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


N ENERGETIC, EXPERIENCED FRIEND, 
with practical executive ability, wishes 


position as matron or housekeeper. Address 
No. 33, this Office. 


LADY INTENDING TO RETURN TO HER 
home in Pasadena, Cal., about Tenth month 
1, offers her services as guide or companion 
to any one desiring to take this trip. Address No. 
32, this Office. 


VON HOUSE,AT HIGHLAND DELL, ELEVA- 
A tion 1,300 feet. Special rates for September 
and October. Address T. PALMER, sStrouds- 

burg, Pa. 


a eaten int chee nctenaeenee eit eriaoainipealineneatiiaiaaiions 

WOMAN, FRIEND, WOULD LIKE TO MAKE 

A engagements for sewing by the day or week. 
Address No 31, this office. 

A accounts, desires employment for a part or 

all of histime. Reference furnished. Will 


be satisfied with moderate compensation. Address 


G., 2026 Mervine street, Philade phia. eee 
A rent a light, pleasant room to a single, el- 
derly, business Friend, for lodging only, 


in a family of two. Gentleman preferred. Terms 
per Week, 75 cents. Address No. 29, this Office. 


OARDING.— YOUNG FRIENDS, MEN OR 
women, expecting to come to the city for the 
winter, can find a pleasant hofme by corres- 

ponding with or calling on R. E. B, 2026 Mervine 
Street, Philad’a. Adult Friends’ ‘family. 


ESIR ABLE | ROOMS TO RENT. LARGE PAR- 
lor, suitable for Doctor or Dentist. Location 
first-class. Address 8. W., 1624 Mount Vernon 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ANTED.— BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion or for light house keeping. Ad- 
dress B., Bristol, Bucks Co., Pa. 

















ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN, OR GIRL, 
to do housework in a small many, Ad- 
_dress * ‘R., = Box 89, Haddonfield, N od. 


Genealogies Traced 
in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KIRK BROWN, 

1818 N. Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 
509 SwEDE OTRRET 


John Faber Miller, “Nonzuwstowm, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphie 
Counties. 





- Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 

With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand , 
902 Sprng Garden St., Philaa’a. 
4—-Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


i} Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 yer cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


Base OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JOSEPH WEBSTER, Wm. WEBSTER, 
President. Cashier. 





FRIEND IN PHILADELPHIA, DESIRES TO 





J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUvT St., PHILA. 


TS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


AGENTS WANTED _ 


In every Friends’ Neighborhood to 


REN 





sell 
‘Southern Heroes, or the Friends in 
War Time,” 


A new book, giving much valuable history never 
before published. The wonderful experiences of 


| many Friends and others who for conscience’ sake 
FRIEND, FAMILIAR WITH BOOKS AND | 


refused to bear arms, during the war of 1861-65. 
Interesting facts relative to slavery, the Under- 
ground railroad, history of the organization and 
growth of the Baltimore Association, etc., ete. 
An illustrated book of 512 pages, large Svo 
top, and outside gilt lettering. 
Price, $3.00 by mail, post paid. 
Manufactured by Houghton, 
Boston, under the supervision of B. F. Trueb 
LL. D., who has written the introduction. 
Ready for delivery September Ist. 
Send orders for books and applications 
agencies to F. G. CARTLAND, 
Columbia £prings Hotel, Stottville, N. Y. 


, gilt 


Mifflin & Co, of 


lood, 


for 


Washington 


Investments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 


vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 
CALVIN PHILIPS, 
201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
pera Washington. 


Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Open all the Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
rom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, | N. J, 


The Revere, 


PARK PLACE, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Near the Beach. 
First-elass in all Respects. 


James [1. Moore. 





THE PENNHURST, — 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 
eluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
and sun parior. 

JAMES HOOD. 
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Ivory SOAP 


BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S 
‘PERFECT FREEDOM” 


Mailed to any address between August 17th 


and September 7th on receipt of 


5O cents. 


Chas. E. Brown & Co.. 


~ NOW READY. 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND, 


Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents, 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phi. 


Historical Collections of 
The volume Gwynedd.” 


“Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd,” 
published in 1884, has been for nearly ten years 
entirely “‘out of print,” and I have had many 
applications for copies which I could not supply. 

I am now inclined to print a Second Edition of 
the book, as so many requests for copies are continu- 
ally sent me. I propose a limited edition, printed 
from the type, and if a sufficient response ‘spall be 
made to this announcement, will put the book again 
in press, without delay. 

he book contains three extended Genealogies, 
(the Evans, Roberts, and Foulke families), with 
other genealogical, historical, and sociological mat- 
ter. It makes about 400 pages octavo, and has a 
number of illustrations. 

The price will be $4.00, net 
to be charged the buyer 

HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
Avalon, , Gwynedd. oe ania 


; postage or expressage 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 
term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir- 
culars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Pri 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Soa Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
oung women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 
ientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHARLES DeEGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses aes for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a oy business education. 
Terms, for boarding scho $150 per school year. 

The school is under ino @ eare of Friends, and is 

leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
New York. For catalogue and culars - 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Princi 
Locust Valley, " Long 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


70 Pearl St., Boston | 


It FLOATS 


One day in the wash, with a destructive soap, is worse than a 


month’s wear. 


not be well to find out? 
The Procter & Gamers Co., Oin'Ti. 


Darlington Seminary y.uné ‘adies. 


If you de not know what soap your laundress is using, would it 


| PEIRCE §CHOOLK.... 


Near the beautiful 
Borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
16th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, _ 
Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art De 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms $180 = year. 

For Iilustrated Catalogus address the principal. 


Richard Darlington, Ph.D., 


West Chester, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care 
tbaatnae uarterly M The present build. 
ing is new and much ‘and has jx fect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 

for business or college. Heal! 
— = eo ~ Harlem = a a | 
ew Yor ‘or Catalogue particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 


Chappaqua, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, ae od, 
and College Preparato 

Send for catalogue con ng par 
ticulars, references, and lottens 
parents. 


ARTHUR a. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the toremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.00 = week. Address 

G. M _ PHILLIPS, Ph.D., Principal. 





"The Kindenguiton Tesking Class 


will be re-opened in Frrenps’ SCHOOL, WILMING- 
Ton, DELawakg, in Ninth month, in charge of 
Lipa M. KIMBALL, graduate of the Hailmann 
School, La Porte, Indiana, 1891, Eupora L. HalL- 
MANN, now of Washington, D. 8., will act as Con- 
sulting Director and Lecturer. The new catalogues 
now ready for distribution. 

Pleasant homes can be had by out of town pupils 
at reasonable rates. Write for particulars. 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Under care of Friends. Prepares students for busi- 
ness or college. Opens Ninth month 9th, 1895. For 
Catalogue and particulars, address MARGARET L. 
YEATMAN, Secretary, Kennett Square, Pa. 


YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS 


SUCH As 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. 





A representative American 
Business School for both 
sexes. 


SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH FLOORS 
———————— ee 


er RECORD BUILDING... 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPH(A_____ eee, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 
Founder and Principal. 


A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 


3 ST YEAR<«———~<<< 
under the same Principal. 


A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keepi ng, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics 


Entrance examinations held daily throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on app siention. 
a Sessions ’9s5—’96 begin Monday, September 
5. Night Sessions, September 16, 1895. 
* Sc ool literature, including addresses of Ex- 
Speaker Reed and Max 0’ "Rell on last Graduation 
Day, free 


Graduates are Successfully 
dor Assiotes to Positions. 





Bacon Academy, Woodstown, N. J, 


Under the care of a committee of Pilesgrove M. Mw 
It forms a = of one general system, grading with 
the Central School at 15th and Race Sts. Philadel- 
phia. A special course will be arranged for those 
- ho wish to poapene for Swarthmore or other col- 

eges, and a Kindergarted course for young children. 

rding at reasonable rates can be obtained, and 

the school Committee will assist in finding suitable 
accommodations. 

The school year will commence 9th of 9th Month, 
1895. For further a address 

ALBERT T. YARNALL, Principal. 
John G. Borton, 
Mariam L. Moore, sexta 
Joel Borton, 


~ FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILAD'A 


The erection of new buildings will delay the re- 
opening of Friends’ Central School until 


TENTH MONTH 7, 1895. 


ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Principal of the Girls’ 
Department. 

WILLIAM W. BIRUSALL, Principal of the Boys’ 
Department. 

The Primary and INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENTS, 
and the KINDERGARTEN at Fifteenth and Race Sts., 
and the Schools at Seventeenth St. and Girard ose 
and Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Av., will 
at the usual time, Ninth Month 16, 1895. 

Circulars upon application. 


— GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 
Under the care of Dieses Yearly Meeting 


New buildings, with "a modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
——, and Literary courses, preparin, for col- 
pepees business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories ; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


—/?— 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. | 
XXXV. 

For it is not the condition makes miserable, but the 
want of Him in the condition. 
the life of all, the power of all; he nourisheth, he preserv- 
eth, he upholdeth. 


Gaol. 


THE DAILY BATTLE. 
So weary ! not of labor, nor of struggle ; 
Nor yet of failure—nor its kindred pain ; 


He ts the substance of all, | : : 
: | secure his province an outlet to the ocean. 


From a letter written by Isaac Penington, 1657, in Aylesbury | 





But of the myriad little rubs of living— 
The endless round of things that seem in vain ! 


Yet not by mighty acts is life made lovely ; 
He worketh best who does the little deeds ; 
Content, amid the struggle and the hurry, 
To satisfy the spirit’s smallest needs. 


Soul-rapture, vision, dreamy exaltation, 
May be the throes that lift the soul above ; 
But daily self-control and self-repression 
Can also teach the spirit how to love. 


’Mid homely scenes and dreary common-places, 

Hold fast the fortress, self, while strength is thine ! 

O, weary not! for from the height God watches, 

And waits to reinforce each feeble line. , 
—Edith Willes Lynn. 


SKETCH OF NOTTINGHAM FRIENDS’ MEETING. 
From the Oxford (Pa.) Press. 


THE early history of Nottingham constitutes a part 
of that of Chester county, Pennsylvania, of which 
it formed a part until 1761, when the famous Mason and 
Dixon line being established placed about 16,700 acres 
of the settlement in Lord Baltimore’s province in Mary- 
land. 

The first settlers of Chester county located on the 
Delaware river in the vicinity of Upland, now Chester. 
A considerable number of Friends had settled there pre- 
vious to the arrival of William Pennin 1682. After the 
arrival of Penn the settlement increased very rapidly in 
numbers. There peace and happiness reigned supreme 
under the wise and liberal government established. The 
Indians, instead of being a dread and terror to the set- 
tlement of Friends, were their friends, assisted their 
European neighbors as guides, and gave information of 
the interior country. 

When William Penn made his second visit to Penn- 
sylvania, Eleventh month, 1700, he learned that a com- 
pany of Friends contemplated settling farther to the 
westward than his colony extended. They had explored 
the rich valleys of Pequa and the Conestoga, also the 
headwaters of the Octoraro in and around Pennington- 
ville (now Atglen), and discovered some of the most 
fertile soil in the province, which met with their views 
for a permanent home. They were arranging for a 
Friends’ settlement there at this time. Penn was ex- 
periencing much trouble in maintaining his southern 
boundary against the demands of Lord Baltimore, who 
believed that Penn was encroaching on his grant. He 
determined that he would plant his standard on the ex- 


treme verge of his charter rights. To this end he pro- 
posed the new settlement should be to the south of the 
one contemplated, and should extend to the head of tide 
water, communicate with the Chesapeake bay and thus 
Many of 
these Friends did not approve of settling and erecting 


| homes on land that was in dispute and claimed by two 


proprietors by their charters. 
Penn, with the assistance of Andrew Job, a former 


| sheriff of the county, and a man of influence and educa- 


tion, gained their sympathies by showing that it was ne- 
cessary for them to maintain the claims of their charter 
granted by Charles II. 

Early in the spring of 1701 Penn, the Governor, and 
others, including William Brown, who was regarded as 
the leader, John Churchman, Andrew Job, Edward 
Beeson, Henry Reynolds, James Brown, Ebenezer Emp- 
son, John Richardson, Cornelius Empson, Joel Bailey, 
and James Cooper, traveled on horseback with two pack 
horses to bear their provisions and camp equipments. 
After traveling some forty miles through a heavy growth 
of fine timber they arrived in the vicinity of the con- 
templated settlement. It was wild and uninhabited, 
except by Indians. A few settlers had settled previously 
about Elkton and North East. For several days 
they traversed the country, principally following the 
North East and Octoraro creeks, to ascertain the 
most desirable location. On the last day of their 
sojourn William Penn assembled his brethren on a spot 
he selected, from which the land gently descended in all 
directions, and called their attention to the fact ‘‘ that 
he then and there set apart and dedicated forty acres of 
land to them and their successors forever, for the com- 
bined purpose of public worship, the right of a burial 
ground, and the privilege of education.’’ 

This grant was in the midst of a magnificent growth 
of large hickory, oak, and chestnut timber, which was 
pleasing to the eye and encouraging as a guarantee of the 
fertility of the soil. This was the meeting-house lot at 
Calvert. 

The location for the settlement being decided a 
survey was soon entered upon by Henry Hollingsworth, 
the county surveyor. The survey was completed during 
the summer of 1701, the land laid out as follows: Thir- 
teen 1,000-acre lots, 1,000 acres to each settler; with 
four 500-acre lots, one to each settler, and three 1,000- 
acre lots retained by the Proprietary for his benefit. 

At a session of the Commissioners of Property, held 
in Philadelphia, 14th day of Eleventh month, 1701, a 
warrant was issued for Nottingham Lots, setting forth 
that divers inhabitants of this Province have requested 
that they should grant them a certain tract of land be- 
tween the North East river and Octoraro creek, for which 
they agree to pay £8 for every 100 acres within one 
year after date, and one shilling sterling for a yearly quit 
rent forevery 100 acres forever after ; or in case of non- 
payment, that they should hold the land under the yearly 
rent of two bushels of good winter wheat fer every 100 
acres, to be paid at some navigable water or landing place 
on the Delaware river; the said rent to commence one 
year after date. 
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The bounds of the original Nottingham lots are nearly 
as follows: Commencing as described at the Northern 
Barrens—this was a point near the Limestone road, about 
one mile south of Oxford—and running in a direct line 
a little south of west, excepting one short angle to a point 
near the fifteenth mile stone of the Pennsylvania line, 
about one and a half miles northwest of Rising Sun ; 
thence south to a point west of Colora; thence a little 
north of west to near the old Blue Ball tavern; thence 
north to near Mount Rocky Methodist Church ; thence 
west toa point about one mile north of Calvert, and then 
to the place of beginning. 

In Tenth month, 1701, several of those who had re- 
ceived land grants, with other Friends, returned to com- 
mence their permanent homes in the wilderness. They 
encamped near a fine spring of water about one mile to 
the east of Rising Sun. This temporary stopping place 
was a camping ground of the Indians on their trail from 
the valley about Penningtonville to the Susquehanna 
river. The Indian wigwams formed a shelter until they 
could erect other. 

At the commencing of their labor it is reported that 
William Brown took his axe in hand and stuck it in a 
tree, remarking, ‘‘In humble trust we commence our 
labor.’’ Shortly each repaired to his clearing to pre- 
pare logs for their houses. At the end of wo weeks they 
returned to their old homes for provisions and other out- 
fit necessary for their labors. These visits they continued 
until the spring of 1702, when they took their families 
to the rude homes they had prepared. Then the smoke 
from a dozen new homes arose in this wilderness, and 
home duties commenced. In this, like all other Friends’ 
settlements, they first provided homes; the next move 
was to have a meeting. This they very early established, 
as the following minute proves : 

‘* At Concord Monthly Meeting, Second month, 1705. 
Two Friends of Nottingham desiring on behalf of the 
rest a First-day meeting at the house of William Brown, 
and a Fourth-day meeting once a month, to which this 
meeting doth agree, leaving it to next Quarterly Meeting 
for their approbation.”’ 

‘« At Concord Quarterly Meeting, held Second month 
9, 1705. Chichester Monthly Meeting being called, the 
Friends appointed to attend acquaint this meeting that 
the Friends settling at Nottingham desire a meeting of 
worship every First-day at the house of William Brown, 
and once a month on the Fourth-day, before Chichester 
Monthly, which this Quarterly approves of until further 
order.’’ 

In 1708 a meeting-house was built of hewn chestnut 
and yellow poplar logs, on or near the site of the present 
meeting-house. The following minute authorizes Friends 
to meet in the new house: 

‘¢ At Concord Quarterly Meeting held Third month 2, 
1709. The monthly meeting of Chichester moves to 
this meeting, yet whereas the meeting of worship that 
hath to this time been kept at the house of William 
Brown in Nottingham, may be in the future kept at the 
new meeting-house there built for that end and purpose, 
each week First- and Fifth-days, which this meeting ap- 
proves of until further order.”’ 

The journal of John Churchman informs that the 
meeting-house erected in 1708 was replaced by a brick 
house in 1724. This house was destroyed by fire, and 
that the meetings in the winter of 1748 were held in a 
private house. When rebuilt, a stone addition was made 
to the original brick work. The wood work was again 
destroyed by fire in 1810. In 1811 the house was re- 
occupied and arranged similar to the present time. 

Nottingham Meeting constituted a part of New Gar- 


den Monthly Meeting until Fourth month 20, 1730, when 
the meeting was separated therefrom, and in connection 
with West Nottingham and Bush River meetings in Har- 
ford county, Md., was established Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

At this time West Nottingham became a preparative 
meeting. West Nottingham Meeting probably dates from 
about 1709, or the time that Friends met in the new 
meeting: house. 

Nottingham Quarterly Meeting was first held at East 
Nottingham meeting-house Fifth month 19, 1819. John 
Churchman, the emigrant, was the first body interred in 
the graveyard adjoining the meeting-house, in 1724. 

Although William Penn gave and set apart forty acres 
for a Friends’ meeting-house, he never gave them a deed 
to the property. Friends applied to Thomas and Richard 
Penn, sons and heirs of William Penn, in 1734 for a 
deed of the property; but it was not granted until the 
31st day of Tenth month, 1765. The deed grants to 
William Brown, Timothy Kirk, William Churchman, and 
Benjamin Chandlee, trustees, subject to an annual rent 
of five shillings, the property for the use of a meeting- 
house and burial ground to Friends forever. The deed is 
signed by John Penn, Lieutenant Governor. 

A century ago Friends were numerous at Nottingham 
and there was a large meeting. The monthly meeting in 
in some cases continued for two days on account of the 
amount of business. 

In 1750 John Griffith, a traveling Friend, who had 
visited all the meetings in America and Europe, in his 
journal informs us on his second visit that ‘‘ it was a very 
large meeting and a zealous body of Friends belonging 
thereto, among whom I had good service and great unity 
of the Spirit being lovingly enjoyed.’’ 

From 1750 to the commencing of the Revolutionary 
war were the palmy days of Nottingham Meeting, when 
the ministers, John Churchman and his brother-in-law 
William Brown, both of whom were widely known in 
America and Europe as eminent preachers of the Gospel, 
were handing forth the testimonies of the Lord from on 
high. In this gospel labor they were assisted by Dinah, 
Daniel, and Joshua Brown, all ministers of ability and 
zealous laborers in the vineyard of God in spreading his 
blessings. A number of worthy members were disowned 
for taking up arms during the Revolutionary war in viola- 
tion of the discipline. 

In Fourth month, 1778, the meeting-house was taken 
possession of by a detachment of General Smallwood’s 
division of the American army, and used for a hospital 
for the sick and wounded soldiers, a number of them 
being buried near the southwest corner of the adjoining 
graveyard. 

Early in Ninth month, 1782, the French army, under 
the command of General Lafayette, encamped in the 
meeting-house woods over night, on their march to York- 
town, Virginia, to capture General Cornwallis. 

The children of these early Friends were educated to 
read and write at home or by some mechanic as he worked 
in his shop. John Churchman, one of the ablest minis- 
ters of his day, was educated by a weaver whilst he plied 
his shuttle. His writings show him to have been well 
versed in knowledge. : 

Soon after the monthly meeting was established a 
school-house was built on the south side of the Wilming- 
ton road, opposite to the graveyard. There many of the 
inhabitants secured their education from such teachers as 
could be procured. This log building served for educa- 
tional purposes until 1780, when the Society took a deep 
interest in education and erected a more commodious 
house to the west of the meeting-house. This building 
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continued in use until 1845, when the public school sys- 
tem was inaugurated. KirK Brown. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


THE terms for boarders were £8 8s. a year, without 
extras, outdoing even Dotheboys Hall. For this the 
children were to be clothed and fed as well as taught the 
whole year through from nine years old to fourteen, if so 
it pleased the parents. The terms were afterwards raised 
to £10, but at first were only eight guineas. It was, of 
course, not the full cost, but the rest was made up by a 
general contribution from all parts of the country. It 
will scarcely be believed, but is told us as a fact, that a 
serious protest was sent forth to the effect that to speak 
of the school as intended for ‘‘ those not in affluence ’’ 
and to fix the terms at £8 8s. was a clear contradiction. 

Ackworth regulations were Spartan, some one has 
said ; and he might have added, strongly impressed with 
the rule of the Medes and Persians as well. 

The hour for rising was, in winter, a quarter to seven ; 
in summer, at six. Boys, after rubbing their eyes, and 
wondering for a moment where they were, found they 
were in a long room with a row of beds against the wall 
on each side, and rows of chests, for clothes, down the 
centre. Blue checked counterpanes, no carpets, no su- 
perfluities of any kind, boys standing on the concrete 
floor, ‘‘in their stocking feet,’’ while they shuffled on 
their clothes. 

Down the stone stairs they came to the passage where 
their shoes had been left the night before. Uncleaned 
(except once a week, and then merely oiled), they were 
quickly resumed, the brass stud fastening, the regular 
Ackworth shoe, being a good contrivance. 

Downstairs, again, to the cellar. Here they found a 
twelve feet-long trough, about six inches deep and twice 
that width, at which a row of boys were washing 
themselves. 

The water was changed when half the boys had com- 
pleted that portion of their toilet. The next move was 
to the shed-court, where they joined, as well as they 
could, in the peculiar, but no doubt beneficial, custom of 
gargling. Thence they marched, in military order, to 
the schoolrooms, for an hour’s study. 

A pocket-comb was supplied to each boy, and a piece 
of whip cord to fasten it to a button. At eight o’clock 
the bell rang for breakfast—the best meal of the day. 
But before new boys could take their seats at table their 
bodily stature must be ascertained, to fix their places in 
shed and dining-room. Each one had a tin can of Ack- 
worth ‘‘sops,’’ and a tin or horn spoon to eat them with, 
laid on the clothless board. 

After breakfast, to the playground for half an hour’s 
play or to the gardens for mimic work. The gardens were 
outside the ‘‘shed-court,’’ divided from it by a wall. 
They were favorite places of resort for a certain class of 
boys, and were quite models of ingenuity. Here might 


be seen a garden-house built of clay with windows of | 


glass, and doors that would open and shut ; there a canal 
made lively with minnows, or a lake with its banks orna- 
mented by miniature willows and water-plants. 

Nine o’clock to twelve were school hours. 

‘* Master Joseph’’ held sway in his own peculiar 
manner. He had been there from the commencement— 
was indeed the only master at first ; but two months after 
the opening, we read in the minutes, that ‘‘ J. Donba- 
vond ’’ (that was his proper name) ‘‘has already more 
scholars than he can do with,’’ and an assistant is ap- 








pointed at a salary of £10, Joseph himself receiving at 
that time just double the sum. He was a fine-looking 
man, who wrote like copper plate, and ‘‘ was as good a 
swimmer as a penman,’’ rhythm and regularity tending to 
perfection in both strokes. ‘‘ His favorite humor was to 
do a kind act with an air of severity.’’ ‘‘ Get away with 
thee,’’ he was heard to say with an emphatic elbow-jerk 
to a very little boy sent to him to be caned, ‘‘ thee be 
caned ! why thou art a coward! thou art afraid to go 
into the bath! Get away with thee!’’ So says of him 
the late William Howitt, who had been a pupil at Ack- 
worth, and who has told sundry amusing tales of the 
doings there. 

Master Joseph was now the writing master. Half the 
boys were under his care in the morning, the other half 
in the afternoon, each day. No wonder they turned out 
good writers. After schoo] there was another half hour’s 
play before dinner. Again the preparatory assembling in 
the ‘‘shed’’ in double row, according to height, and 
again the marching to the dining-room, smallest boys 
first, the two lines separating as they reached the tables, 
and passing, still keeping step, to their seats. All being 
seated, there was a sudden and complete silence for a fewe 
moments, that each might, in his own heart, thank the 
Giver of all good things ‘‘ for what he was about to re- 
ceive ’’—the Quaker’s silent grace. A movement of the 
master’s foot upon the sanded floor announced the com- 
mencement of business, and the carvers set to work in 
good earnest. 

A pudding day, meant pudding instead of, not in ad- 
dition to, meat and vegetables. ‘‘ Third-day’s ’’ pudding 
was boiled suet with treacle. The day before there had 
been hot meat, to-morrow there would be ‘‘ Lobscouse,’’ 
a sort of resurrection dish that had a medium character 
amongst the boys. ‘‘ Fifth-day,’’ meeting day, there 
would be again a pudding dinner, and one universally 
detested. ‘‘ Baked batter ’’ was its name in the cookery 
book ; ‘‘ Clatty vengeance ’’ in the children’s vocabulary 
—a suggessive nickname. On ‘‘ Sixth day’’ they would 
have hot meat, roast or boiled, the remains appearing the 
following day in the shape of Lobscouse again. ‘< First- 
day ’’ had advantages of its own. It was the only dinner 
susceptible of variation. When gooseberries were in 
season it was gooseberry pie. The pies were made in 
round dishes nearly a foot and a half in diameter, with a 
bottom crust as well as a top, a good substantial dish. 
When apples were ready, they were used for the pies, and 
between the gooseberry and apple seasons rice cheese- 
cakes, as they were called, had their turn—cold, baked 
rice puddings, spotted with the old-fashioned Smyrna 
raisins. Forty-eight of these pies or puddings were 
baked every week for the two dining-rooms, dividing into 
goodly portions amongst the three hundred children. 
They had plenty to eat at dinner-time. Wooden trench- 
ers served them instead of plates, an excellent substitute 
when the trenchers were good and whole ; but what was 
to be done when time and hot water had cracked them, 
and the gravy and sauce ran through on to the well- 
scrubbed tables? Boys soon learned the Ackworth plan 
of filling up the cracks—a novel use for pudding and 
potatoes. Cans of very small beer furnished their 
beverage. 

After dinner came another half-hour’s play ; and at 
two o’clock, reassembling. 

Afternoon school lasted till five, when there was a fur- 
ther instalment of play, followed by supper at six. Sup- 
per was unsatisfactory. It generally consisted of bread 
and butter, occasionally of bread and cheese, and water. 
A lump of butter was dabbed in the middle of a thick 
slice of bread and covered by another slice as thick. 
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That was the allowance. If a boy possessed a pocket- 
knife so much the better; if not he had to spread the 
butter as best he could—often, I dare say, by ‘‘ rule of 
thumb.’’ Two quart cans of water started their rounds 
from the same end. No. 1, after drinking, passed his 
can to No. 3, and heto No. 5. No. 2, in like manner, 
passed the second can to No. 4, who gave it to No. 6, 
and so on round the table. Some advantage in the plan 
was no doubt apparent to the authorities behind the 
scenes, for they were particularly clever in attending to 


details and in busying themselves with minutiz, but so | 


far it is hidden from the present generation. Supper was 
soon despatched—too soon, in fact, for no further supply 
could be obtained, and it was to satisfy the young appe- 
tites until eight o’clock next morning. After supper the 
boys were expected to spend an hour in preparing lessons. 
The school-rooms were warmed by means of hot air- 
pipes ; but as these were carried round the upper part of 
the walls, while the floors were flagged, and, of course, 
without cover, the effect was the reverse of that generally 
desired, and it was often with hot heads and cold feet 
that the boys turned out at eight o’clock and assembled 
@nce more in the shed, this time for their ‘‘ roll call.’’ 
The long list of names having been gone through, the 
boys next proceeded to the dining-room for ‘‘ reading.’’ 
A chapter in the Bible was read to them by a master each 
evening before they retired to rest, First-day evening 
only excepted, and then the program was pleasantly 
enlarged. It was the one time in the week when the 
whole family were assembled together, boys and girls, 
masters and mistresses, all gathering in the boys’ dining- 
room. After the chapter read by a master as usual, one 
of the first-class boys read a selected portion of Scrip- 
ture ; he was followed by a first-class-girl, and she by one 
of the mistresses. It is a good old custom still kept up. 

Dr. Fothergill proposed that the pupils on both sides 
the house should be taught a trade. It was one of his 


favorite ideas that ‘‘ Learning and labour, properly inter- | 


mixed, greatly assist the end of both—a sound mind in 
a healthy body.’’ But it was never carried into prac- 
tice. It never seemed possible to meet with the know- 
ledge of a trade and suitable companionship for the 
children together. They were all in turn called upon to 
take part in household duties, boys as well as girls; but 
that was the nearest approach to realizing the good 
Doctor’s theory. The boys cleaned the knives, and 
forks, and shoes of the establishment, and the girls re- 
paired all the linen, except that, on ‘‘ Fourth-day after- 
noons,’’ a party of boys went to the Matron’s room to 
darn stockings and ‘‘run them at the heels.’’ There 
was a little feeling of jealousy about this: they cleaned 
all the girls’ shoes, and, moreover, cleaned them with 
blacking, while theirs were only oiled, and they thought 
the girls might have darned all thestockings. We seldom 
like what is good for us. More than one ‘‘old boy,’’ I 
fancy, has found that needle practice useful to him in 
after years, and their oiled shoes were really blessings in 
disguise. What would the state of their feet have been 
without the wet-excluding oil? The boys helped also in 
the bakehouse and dairy, the garden and farm ; to wait 
at table, and turn the mangle ; always rewarded, if well- 
behaved, by a hot cake, a few apples or gooseberries, or 
a well buttered crust. 

There were worse places than Ackworth even in those 
days. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


No man can do much for others who is not much 
himself.— Philips Brooks. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


OLD LIST OF MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA 
QUARTERLY MEETING. 
In reference to the closed meeting-house at Providence, 
I have thought that if we were not so afraid of holding 
meetings, and would keep our principles constantly before 
the people through that instrumentality, we would be a 
stronger people. 

In looking over the old records of Exeter Monthly 
Meeting, (Berks county, Pa.), I find copied thereon a 
list of the meetings held within Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, (which then included those now of Abington), 
under the date Fifth month 31, 1759. A somewhat con- 
densed statement of them may not be uninteresting, as 
follows : 

Meeting held at the Great meeting-house, (Second 
and Market streets), and at the Bank, (Front street), 
morning and afternoon of First-day, at 10 and 2.30 
o'clock, and at the Great meeting-house at 6 o’clock 
(Philadelphia) . 

At the Bank on Third-day, and Great meeting-house, 
Fifth-day, both at 10 a. m. Ministers and Elders Second- 
day morning at 11. Monthly meeting last Sixth-day in 
month ; Preparative, Third-day, same week. Quarterly 
meeting, Second-day of first week in Second, Fifth, 
Eighth, and Eleventh months, at 11 o’clock. Youths’ 
meeting following at 10. Meeting for benefit of negroes, 
Fourth-day of the same week at the Bank, 3 p. m. 

A meeting at the school, (Fourth street below Chest- 
nut), for the benefit of the scholars, first Sixth-day in 
First, Fourth, Seventh, and Tenth months, at the roth 
hour. Meetings for Sufferings at the school-house, Fifth- 
day of third week of each month, and oftener as occasion 
requires. 

Monthly meeting at Haverford, second Third-day in 
First, Fourth, Seventh, and Tenth months; at Merion, 
second Sixth-day in Second, Fifth, Eighth, and Eleventh 
months. 

Radnor, second Fifth-day in Third, Sixth, Ninth, and 
Twelfth months ; week day, Haverford, Third-day, except 
when meeting is at Merion or Radnor; at Merion, Sixth- 
day, except when meeting is at Radnor or Haverford ; at 
Radnor, Fifth-day, every week; Valley, Fourth-day, 
except week of Monthly or Preparative at Radnor. Pre- 
parative, at Haverford last Third-day ; Merion, Sixth- 
day before Monthly ; Radnor, first Fifth-day. 

General Meeting at Haverford, first Third-day in 
Fourth month; at Merion, first Sixth-day in Eleventh 
month ; at the Valley, third Fourth-day in Eighth month. 
Youths’ Meeting at Radnor third Fifth-day in Second 
and Fifth months. 

Abington Monthly, last Second-day, 10 a. m.; 
Youths’ meeting at Oxford, second Fifth-day in Second 
month ; at Germantown, second Fifth-day in Fifth, 
Horsham in Sixth, Abington in Eighth, and *“ Bibery,”’ 
in Eleventh month. 

General meetings, second Fifth-day in First month, at 
Horsham ; Third month, ‘ Bibery;’’ Fourth month, 
Oxford ; Tenth month, Germantown ; Twelfth month, 
Abington. 

Week day: at Oxford Third-day, dropped week ot 
monthly meeting, and four dropped at times of Youths’ 
and General meetings ; Byberry and Germantown, both 
Fourth-day; Abington Fifth, Horsham. Sixth-day, 
Gwynedd Monthly last Third-day, and week day on 


| Third-day ; Youths’ meeting, second Third day in Fourth 


and Tenth months; Plymouth, Fifth day, Merediths’ 
Sixth day ; General Meeting, second Third-day in 
Second, Fifth, and Eleventh months, and Youths’ Meet- 
ing second Fifth-day in Eighth month. 














New Providence, 
Meeting, second First-day in Second, Fifth, Eighth, and 
Eleventh months. 

Preparative at Gwynedd, Plymouth, and Providence, 
the week day meeting of week preceding Monthly Meeting. 

Exeter Monthly Meeting, last Fifth-day, alternately 


week day Sixthday; General 


between Exeter and Maiden Creek. Preparative at 
Exeter Fifth day, Maiden Creek Fourth-day, Robeson 
Sixth-day, all in week preceding Monthly Meeting. 
Youths’ meeting, Fifth-day of week preceding Preparative 
in Fourth month, and Maiden Creek in Tenth month. 

Week day meeting, Reading, Third-day, Maiden 
Creek Fourth-day, Exeter Fiflh-day, Robeson Sixth-day. 

Richland, First-day, 11 a. m., also Monthly Meeting, 
third Fifth-day ; and once in three months same day, a 
meeting of Ministers and Elders at ninth hour in the 
morning; week day meeting, 12 o’clock. Youths’ 
Meeting, first Fourth-day in Eighth month, 11th hour. 
Springford, third First-day at 11, at house of John 
Dennis. In Saucung a meeting is kept fourth First-day, 
at house of Thomas Owen, at 11. 

In 1761 Reading was granted meetings at 10 and 3 
on First-day, and on Third-day at ro. 

ji MT. Je. 
THE STILL HOUR. 

Taken from an address by John Humpstone before the Brooklyn 
Young Women’s Christian Association. Published in The Outlook. 
WE live ina restless, busy, fervid time. Ours is an age 
of hurry ; its pace is fast. This isthe era of machinery ; 
the whir of wheels is in everybody’s ears. We travel by 
steam, and the favorite train is the ‘‘ flier.’” We talk by 
electricity. We prolong day into night that still we may 
be doing. The new woman, of whom we are 
hearing so much, isa woman in haste. She runs from 
her housekeeping or her wage-earning (in some cases the 
‘¢or’’ should read ‘‘and’’) to her club, thence to her 
charitable ministries ; hurries to a lecture, concert, class, 
or reception ; reaches home too weary for restful sleep, 
and begins the next day’s round without repose. 

The same excess characterizes religious activity. Or- 
ganization is the method of the hour in Christian work. 
The modern church and association have more commit- 
tees than there were gates in the city of the Apostle’s 
vision ; and in this case, as in that, they are on every 
side. We have come to depend more on what we do 
than on what we are. Meetings in which work is upper- 
most are more numerous now than gatherings for worship ; 
both outnumber the stint that sufficed our fathers. 
Great missionary and philanthropic enterprises engage us. 
Our Lord’s ‘‘ Go,’’ the great bell-tone of duty, is ever 
sounding for us. But we rarely listen for that still, small 
voice by which he pleads, ‘‘ Come ye apart and rest 
a while.’’ We, as he was, are so pursued by our tasks 
that sometimes we have not leisure so much as to eat. 
We even read our Bibles on the run, and love the Psalms 
because so many of them are short. Sermons, whatever 
else they are about, ‘‘ must be about thirty minutes.”’ 
We read the Scriptures oftener than we reflect upon what 
we have read. We listen to sermons, but fail to digest 
what we hear. We are more eager to respond to calls 
for service and to engage in external ministries than we 
are ready to retire to a secret place where we may be 
still. if 

There is danger in being continuously busy. Let an 
Old Testament parable suggest what the danger is: In 
the rush of battle one was made prisoner. He was turned 
over to a soldier with the mandate, ‘‘ Keep this man; if 
by any means he is missing, thy life shall be for his life.’’ 
Infected by the stir about him, the soldier could not re- 
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frain his hand from the strife. When all was over, while 
the pzans of victory were sounding, he went scourged 
to his doom, because when summoned to account for his 
captive he could do no more than murmur the confession, 
** As thy servant was busy here and there he was gone.’’ 
It is possible to betray our chief trust by our absorption 
in secondary activities ; possible to be so busy as to lose 
our highest effectiveness. If we did less, by times, we 
should do more in the end. Haste is not always pro- 
gress ; hurry is not necessarily speed ; bustle does not in- 
variably bring about achievement. The deep- 
est things of God and of life need time and solitude that 
they may impress themselves upon us. It was this con- 
sideration, surely, that led Sir Walter Scott tosay, ‘‘ If the 
alternative were eternal company without the power of re- 
tiring within yourself, or solitary confinement for life, I 
should say, Turnkey, lock the cell!’’ Inarecent book 
about the stars appears the reproduction of a photograph 
of the Spiral Nebula, in the constellation Canes Venatict. 
To obtain it required an exposure of the plate to the si- 
lent midnight heavens four hours in duration. No snap- 
shot camera could have secured an image of that fleecy 
volute of star-dust. As little can our brief and fitful 
seasons of reflection focus God for us. Only resolved, 
continuous exposure of soul in his presence can bring us 
to know by experience what Paul meant when he wrote, 
With unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the 
Lord, we are transformed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

Touch and go is no motto for the meditative. Medi- 
tation is serious reflection. It is under the control of 
purpose—the purpose to give the mind opportunity for 
spontaneous activity, or stimulated, directed outgo. 
Attention is the method of meditation and its prime con- 
dition. If we would meditate reflectively, we must cul- 
tivate a despotic command of the mind. 

So, also, the act of meditation differs from speculative 
thought. When we meditate sensibly, we do not turn 
our attention to the mysteries of life or of Scripture, but 
to their simpler verities. It is what we know of which 
we need most to think. There is no fruit to be found on 
the tree of doubt ; fruit ripens in the sunlight, not in the 
dark. We are not pursuing refined distinctions of 
thought, but are engaged in a quiet, restful contempla- 
tion of truth. ‘‘ Be stilland know!’’ is our motto when 
we meditate. It has been said that what our generation 
needs is the rehabilitation of commonplace truths. The 
trouble, in matters not a few, is that we do not really 
know what we suppose ourselves to have perceived. Many 
truths are toothless to us; they do not sharply lay hold of 
the mind. We never have so pondered them that they 
have become ponderous for us. We need to wait beside 
the manger and quietly to think of all that the Babe 
signifies. We need to sit down before the cross to watch 
the Sufferer there. We need to dwell on Patmos that we 
may appreciate the kingly glory of the risen One. 

Clearly, then, meditation is not self analysis. Physio- 
logically, hunger is the action of the digestive process 
upon the digestive organ. Morbid self-scrutiny is pain- 
ful as hunger, and avails little when it ends with itself. 
It does no one good to pick self to pieces. One cannot 
put self together again harmoniously after that process. 
Meditation never begets despondency ; self-analysis rarely 
produces any other felling. One reason why meditation 
is so infrequent is that souls dread to be alone with them- 
selves, lest conscience get an opportunity unawares. We 
fear lest our failures, our lapses, our overt unworthiness, 
confront us too definitely and darken our day unduly. It 
is well to enter such darkness when we should, since the 
night also is God’s—the night physical and the night 
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spiritual ; and there is forgiveness with him. But the 
still hour is not so much the hour of penitence ; it rather 
follows that, as the hour of repose. The cure for all 
self-consuming tendencies of solitude is to give the mind 
something to work upon; an object to contemplate. 
Think of God. My meditation of him shall be sweet, 
said a psalmist :— 
Only to sit and think of God, 
Oh, what a joy it is! 
To think the thought, to breathe the name, 
Earth has no higher bliss. 


Father of Jesus, love’s reward, 
What rapture ’tis for me 

Prostrate before thy throne to lie 
And gaze and gaze on Thee! 


So sang Frederick William Faber. Think of Jesus. ‘I 
thought of Jesus,’’ said devout Samuel Rutherford, de- 
scribing his experience in Stirling jail, ‘‘ until every stone 
in the walls of my cell shone like a ruby.’’ 

Think, if you prefer, of some specific word of truth. 
Take one particular promise, and by pressures of your 
thought extract from it every drop of its significance, as 
you would squeeze from an orange the whole of its juice. 
Turn some passage of Scripture over and over, until every 
side of it is seen with a quiet, open mind—and especially 
the under side. Or take with you into your privacy 
some book of devotion that will make Scripture more 
precious than you could discover it to be for yourself. 
Let a sentence or two of the ‘‘Imitation’’ of Thomas 4 
Kempis sink below the surface of your thoughts, not for- 
getting the counsel of Fénélon, ‘‘ We need to give every 
truth time to take deep root in our hearts. Truth, like 
seed, germinates best in the dark.’’ Or,once more, read 
slowly and with intent mind one of the short chapters in 
such a book as Dr. Matheson’s ‘‘ Voice of the Spirit,’’ 
then shut the book and your eyes, that the remembered 
melody may charm you to rest and the absorbed truth 
nourish in you new strength and store up fresh energy. 

For fail not to remember that, though you meditate, it 
is with no ascetic motive. You are never a recluse by pro- 
fession. You think, that you may be. You reflect, that 
you mayserve. Youretire from the world, that you may 
be in it more effectively. You go apart, that you may 
con: forth renewed for the world’s sake. Meditation is 
a means, not an end. When we meditate, we put the 
mind, for a time, upon spiritual reality as though there 
were no need for action; but we go forth, afterward, to 
be active so earnestly as if there were no demand for 
meditation. When we isolate ourselves, with a view to 
the world of grace accessible to those who seek the face 
of God, we do so for the sake of that world of want so 
close and so voiceful that its cry is ever in our ears. 

It will be urged, of course, there is no time for such 
meditation. Find time! must be the answer. Make a 
place for silent reverie in your life. 
would be all that you may become. Stoprunning, or you 
will be out of breath soon! Your growth and your con- 
tinuance depend upon seasons of rest and renewal. Re- 
flection is a practice that may be indulged at all hours, 
in any place. If at no other time, choose a psalmists’ 
season. Commune with your own heart upon your bed 
and be still. People the dark, ere you sleep, with heav- 
enly personalities. Pillow your head every night upon 
some sweet thought of God. Engage your mind, during 
the moments of waking, with your celestial relations. 
Take the wings of the morning and fly to God, before you 
descend to dwell with men. 


‘* Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its face.’’ 


| reparation possible. 


You must, if you | 





FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 36.—NINTH MONTH 8, 1895. 
JUDAS REPENTS AND HANGS HIMSELF. 


GOLDEN ‘TExT.—I have sinned in that I have betrayed innocent 
blood. —Matt. 27: 4. 


Scripture Reading: Matt. 27: 3-10. 
HIsTORICAL. 

Judas Iscariot was the son of Simon, and was the ap- 
pointed treasurer of the apostles, who covenanted with the 
chief priests to deliver Jesus up to them for thirty pieces 
of silver, which, at the highest computation, was about 
twenty-two dollars. Our reading to-day clearly tells the 
sorrowful story. Some interpreters suppose one of the 
motives to be to oblige Jesus in self-defense to announce 
himself as the expected king Messiah, to surmount the 
emergency by his miraculous powers, and to open to him- 
self, the apostles, and the Jewish kingdom the anticipated 
career of aggrandizement. Archbishop Whately, in a 
‘* Discourse on the Treason of Judas Iscariot,’’ says: 
‘« The difference between Iscariot and his fellow-apostles 
was, that while they all the same had expectations and con- 
jectures, he dared to act on his conjectures, departing from 


| the plain course of his known duty to follow the calcula- 
| tions of his worldly wisdom and the schemes of his 


worldly ambitions.’’ 

The text refers to the prophecies in the Old Testa- 
ment relative to this act of Judas: these are quoted as 
follows : 


‘* Yea, mine old familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
which did eat of my bread, 
Hath lifted up his heel against me.—Ps. gz - 9. 
Let their habitation be desolate ; 
Let none dwell in their tents. —Ps. 69 - 25. 
Let his days be few, 
And let another take his office. —Ps. z0g - 8. 

It is said that reference to the betrayal by Judas is 
made in the prophet Zechariah, the 11th chapter, 12th 
and 13th verses. 

TEACHING. 

For many kinds of sin there is, in one sense, no 
Judas could give back the thirty 
shekels of silver, but, his Master once betrayed, it was out 
of his power to undo the evil, which, of necessity, worked 
out its own results. The renunciation of the advantage 


| which had accrued to himself from his sin, while the 
| proper and natural first fruits of his repentance, could not 


undo the past. The choice between good and evil had 
come to him, and he had chosen to betray the innocent ; 
now the time for choice was past, and the words of the 
high priest, ‘‘ What is that to us? see thou to it,’’ 
must have brought home to him the fact which we all 


| need to fully recognize,—that of the irrevocableness of 


wrong-doing. 

But in another sense there /s a reparation for every 
sin, and this we must all make if we are to prove our re- 
pentance genuine,—namely that of so altering our own 
inner life and character that we may henceforth become a 
centre from which will radiate good influences to coun- 


| terbalance and overcome the evil of the past. 


But Judas had not strength for this harder reparation ; 
he weakly gave up the struggle and sought refuge in that 
resort of cowards, suicide. That his name has come 
down to us as typical of all that is base and weak, is 
owing not so much to his great sin as to his refusal to live 
down and conquer the evil of his past. As Saul the 
persecutor, became Paul the ‘‘ Saint,’’ so Judas the be- 
trayer, might have made himself an inspiration to every- 
one who is in danger of sinking into the gulf of re- 
morseful despair, this inspiration being great in propor- 
tion to the depth of the degradation from which he had 
arisen. Those lives which, from all possible advantages 
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of heredity, education, and environment, pass to secure 
strength and purity of manhood or womanhood are not 
more beautiful and helpful to us than are those which, 
from vicious natural tendencies, and after many defeats, 
have won a hard-wrought salvation for themselves at last. 
It is the giving up which is the fatal error; no sin, how- 
ever great, can really wreck a life unless one sinks 
beneath it and forgets to rise again. 

‘¢ We know of him,—what is all we can ever know of 
anyone removed beyond the veil which shelters the 
unseen from the pryings of curiosity,—that he is in the 
hands of the loving and wise.’’ These words, used by 
his biographer in reference to Frederick W. Robertson, 
apply with no less force to Judas and those who like him 
have left behind them an infamous record of weakness 
and sin. And ‘‘ of one thing you may rest assured, and 
that is, that every soul, no matter what sphere it may 


inhabit, will have the everlasting opportunity of doing 
right.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 


The character of Judas Iscariot, while it repels us by 
its baseness and want of all stability, holds within itself 
material for instruction, as do all things evil. The good 
man is a great force in the world and must always be so. 
He is a positive power for good, an inspiration to others, 
so far as his influence extends. 
structive lesson to ‘‘ those possessed of understanding,’’ 
as the Koran would say. 
the other of the two great negations, falsehood and 
cruelty. In the traitor both are clearly apparent. How 
false to all the unexampled influence for good to which 
he had been subject for the year or two preceding, was he 
who could be overcome by avarice, and how cruel he who 
would sell his friend for a price and deliver up his gentle 


Master to an ignominious and painful death. Gocd is posi- | 


tive and real ; evil is negative and has existence, it might 
be said only by our permission. For the Christ spirit, or 
possibility of good in the human character, can turn all 
evil into blessing by the way in which it humbly accepts 
and overcomes with good. Jesus accepted for the time 
and overcame while he accepted. Judas was overcome 
by evil and hence leaves us no legacy of helpful inspira- 
tion, but only one from which we may derive the benefit 
of instruction. Before us daily the two paths stand open ; 
shall we prove inspiring or instructive? An uplifting 
influence toward good, or an example of the results of 
disobedience? Shall we use to advantage the grace and 
truth of the gospels, or sink beiow the level of the law? 
Nothing evil is lasting, but temporary. Good is the 
real, the eternal. Evil then is but the lesson, the daily 
graded task appointed us by God for our overcoming, 
for our learning to apply ; the exercise of the spirit by 
which it grows, as the mind through study. As we over- 
come we grow in grace ; as we, like Judas, are overcome 
and weakly yield, the best we can hope for is to prove an 
unhappy but instructive example to self as well as to 
others, and learn by past defeats and mistakes how to 
shun evil and choose the good. 

Of all the sins of cowardice,—evasion, fibbing, false- 
hood, discouragement, utter disheartenment,—self-de- 
struction is the worst and completest. Whatever happens, 
or however difficult may be the overcoming which the 
Christ-spirit within us demands of us, let us hopefully 
persevere and spring elastic to our feet again to press 
steadily onward. It is well worth while to ‘‘ try again.’’ 


‘« THERE is nothing that so refines the face and mind 
as the presence of great thoughts.”’ 


| their benefit. 


For all sin partakes of one or | 
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THE WALDENSEs IN NorTH CarROLINA —A current 
news item, for whose accuracy we cannot vouch, says: 
Some three years ago about 100 Waldensians arrived, and 
were located on a large tract of land near Morgantown, 
N. C., which was bought on time for them with the idea 
of eventually bringing several thousands of them to that 
State. Two years ago 200 more arrived, and during the 
spring and summer of 1894 they began farming. - They 
did not succeed very well, however, and it was necessary 
to extend them a great deal of assistance in order to pro- 
vide them with the ordinary necessities of life. It was 
thought that after learning more of the methods of farm- 
ing in this country they would get along better. It is now 
learned that they have not at all adapted themselves to 
their new conditions, and have practically learned nothing 
from experience. It is said that they will not make 
enough on their farms this year to pay the interest on the 
balance they owe for the land, and that the colony will 
break up next fall and many of them will return to their 
old homes in the Alps. Their neighbors have been very 
kind to them, especially the Presbyterians, who have 
frequently taken up contributions in the churches for 
Some persons assert that the land sold to 
them is unfit for farming, but the generally accepted 
theory is that they cannot adapt themselves to the mode 
of farming in this country. Many of them have lately 


; : ..’ | been employed in a hosi ill bui ive them em- 
‘Siscnellt Genes tian te | ployed ina hosiery mill built to give 


ployment, and these have done very well, and will prob- 
ably remain. 


THE Errect oF EXERCISE ON THE Minp.—But does 
the good effect of exercise end in the body? Is that 
simply larger and stronger? The mind, too, has its share 
of good. In the first place, the brain and nervous system 
are supplied with blood and more of it. The repair of 
the waste is more completely made. This of itself is one 
great gain. But inall use of the voluntary muscles there 
is, as the term implies, a necessary putting forth of will. 
The mind is exercised while the body works. And this, 
is especially true in all exercises which require skill, in 
which the mind has an object to gain through the skillful 
use of the body. This mental element comes in very 
early in a child’s life—as, for instance, in leaning to walk, 
toswim, or to write. All through the years of childhood 
it accompanies motions in games, most mind being re- 
quired in those games which require most skill. So those 
gymnastic exercises which call for combinations of muscles 
in action, and need quickness and exactness, are more 
useful for the majority of children and men than those 
requiring the use of strength alone. For, to attain suc- 
cess in games or exercises of skill, not only quickness of 
body is needed, but an alertness of mind, and often, too, 
quickness of the senses of sight and hearing. This 
mental element in certain athletic games explains, in a 
measure, their fascination. They furnish an exercise not 
for the body alone, but for the whole man—every part 
of his being, including his mind, his social nature, and 
even his moral nature, coming into play.—Prof. Z. L. 
Richards, in Popular Science Monthly. 


‘¢ SocraTES was of opinion that if we laid all our ad- 
versities and misfortunes in one common heap, with this 
condition, that each one should carry out of it an equal 


portion, most men would be glad to take up their own 
again,’’ 


A MAN never knows the truth in such a way that it 
makes him entirely free until he has been tested to the last 
limit of his confidence.—B. Fay Mills. 
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CHOOSE A GOOD CAUSE. 

In the lives of most experienced Christians, there seems 
to be no plainer truth than that of the benefit derived 
from uniting with, and working for, some common cause 
of advancement along the line of promoting Christ’ 
kingdom upon earth. It is advantageous both to those 
working and to the cause worked for. It was wise 
counsel, parallel with that of Solomon or Paul, that 
prompted John G. Whittier, a truly latter-day apostle—to 
say to the young man, just entering upon active life and 
seeking advice, ‘‘ally thyself with some great cause.’’ 
Whittier was himself an exemplification of its truth, for 
his devotion to a noble cause not only ennobled his whole 
life and handed his name onward to posterity, but in 
every way advanced his own prosperity and happiness. 
But few can reach his success; but we can each attain 
some measure of growth by simply selecting one, or two,— 
while keeping in touch with many—good causes and 
work for them with energy and zeal tempered with 
wisdom. In an age of philanthropic activity it is folly to 
think that one individual can enter all the vineyards 
that call for laborers, and he is most wise who studies 
himself and the work to be done and enters upon that 
for which he is best fitted. The chances are that his 
work will tell in some way to the up-lifting of others. 
But the best results may perhaps accrue to himself, for no 
where is that hard saying of Jesus, ‘‘ he that loses his 
life shall find it’’ more clearly illustrated than just in this 
connection. Look at the aged man who has devoted 
himself to some religious service—and of this character 
are good works—in the prime of life, and continued in 
that line to old age! How happy is he compared with 
one where age finds him without resources to occupy his 
mind and heart, when his hands can no longer perform 
service ! 

Choose then some work in life that will unfold the 
better nature, sweeten old age, and, along with good 
accomplished to others, make a now happy portion of 
eternity. 


THat which alone can make men truly happy and ex- 
alted in nature is freedom. The heart that makes free 
only is free, and the tyrant is truly the bondman of his 
slaves.— Lowell. 


To-pay I believe all the infinite life of God, in purity 
and wisdom and peace and stength and power, is wait- 
ing for the one who is willing to receive it.—B. Fay Mills. 
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MARRIAGES. 


ROWLAND—MOORE.—On Eighth month 21, 1895, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, 217 West Coulter street, Germantown, 
Pa., Wm. C. Rowland, son of Ellen M. and the late George Rowland, 
and Amy P., daughter of William Q. and Amy M. P. Moore, under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


BORTON.—At the residence of her son, John G. Borton, Woods- 
town, N. J.,on Seventh-day, Eighth month 24, 1895, Hannah T., 
widow of William Borton, in her 80th year. An elder of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting. She has been a very useful woman, taking an 
active part in the First-day school, and the other various conceras of 
Society. 

JACKSON.—At her home at West Grove, Pa., Eighth month 21, 
1895, Ann Conard, wife of Job H. Jackson, aged 86 years. 

A life-long member of the religious Society of Friends, she was 
deeply attached to its principles and testimonies, and diligent in the 
attendance of all its meetings, as long as she had the strength and 
ability to do so. 

Always a useful and interested member, she was, for a number of 
years, an esteemed elder of New Garden Monthly Meeting. Her 
cheerful disposition and kindly manner endeared her to the young, in 
whom she ever manifested the keenest interest. During the last years 
of her life she was practically blind ; and though she sometimes grieved 
that she must be, as she termed it, ‘‘ useless,”’ she was favored to be, 
on the whole, patient and resigned, and her relatives and friends con- 
tinued to be cheered and comforted by her loving smile. 

Many are the hearts that are grateful to have known and ara 


PUSEY.—In Philadelphia, on the 21st of the Eighth month, 1895, 
Mary Pusey, widow of Joshua W. Pusey, and daughter of Caleb and 
Mary Hallowell, of Abington, in the goth year of her age. 

She was at one time clerk and a life-long member of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. A teacher for many years, with strong characteris- 
tics, the right ever uppermost in her mind, gave her a peculiar fitness 
for controlling the youth, who were placed under her charge as their 
instructor, which was feelingly testified of at the funeral. 

TAYLOR.—At Christian, Texas, Eighth month 1, 1895, of paraly- 
sis, Marshall Taylor, in the 72d year of his age ; a member of Make- 
field Monthly Meeting of Friends. 








THE FRIENDS IN CANADA. 
CoLDSTREAM, ONTARIO, Eighth month 24. 
THE party of Friends from New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore reached Niagara Falls late in the evening of the 
1gth, remained there over night, and spent the forenoon 
of the 2oth viewing the Falls and other places of interest ; 
about 3.30 p. m. they left by the Grand Trunk road for 


Komoka, 130 miles west. They reached Komoka at 
about 7.50, and were met by the Friends of Coldstream 
Meeting, with conveyances to take them to their hospita- 
ble homes. The visitors now numbered about fifty. 

Coldstream meeting-house is some six miles due north 
from Komoka. The country is generally level, but roll- 
ing, and the Friends here are mostly farmers. Their 
season is about two weeks later than that of southeastern 
Pennsylvania. They suffered from drought early in the 
summer so that the hay crop was very short, while fruit, 
including apples, had been destroyed by late frosts, but 
other crops were fairly good, and the corn is improving. 
The Friends who attend Coldstream meeting are mostly 
settled near. The township is Lobo, the county Middle- 
sex, and it is, as you know, in the province of Ontario, 
in the Dominion of Canada. 

The meetings have been held in the meeting-house, a 
comfortable house, capable (by crowding) of accommo- 
dating perhaps six hundred people. On Fourth-day the 
‘* Central Committee,’’ (representing all the bodies 
which will participate in the Conferences of 1896), oc- 


| cupied the forenoon. Its work was of particular interest, 


as it decided the chief points as to those Conferences. 
It was agreed that they should be ‘held at Swarthmore 
College, occupying the same time as at Chappaqua, be- 
ginning on Eighth month 19, 1896, and closing on the 
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Fourth-day following, the 26th. The first two days 
(Fourth-day and Fifth-day) will be given to the First- 
day School General Conference ; the next day, Sixth-day, 
to Education ; Seventh-day to the Religious Conference. 
First-day then intervening, the Philanthropic Union will 
occupy three days, the second, third, and fourth of the 
week, and with its proceedings the Conference will close, 
as already stated, on the 26th of the month, making al- 
together seven days of the Conferences,—or eight, includ- 
ing First-day. It was decided not to have any regular 
meetings in the evening. Two sessions a day will, there- 
fore, be held, of about two and a half hours each,—say 
from 9.30 to 12, and from 3 to 5 30. 

The other sessions of the committees have been as 
follows: Fourth day afternoon, the 21st, the executive 
committee of the Philanthropic Union, its session being 
continued on Fifth-day morning, and again, at a special 
session, 9 to 10.30, Sixth-day morning ; Fifth-day after- 
noon, the executive committee of the First-day School 
General Conference ; Sixth-day afternoon, the committee 
to arrange for the Educational day in the Swarthmore 
Conference. This afternoon will be devoted to the work 
of the committee to arrange for the Religious Conference. 
All these meetings, it should be understood, have been 
open, and all present, whether members of the committee 
or not, have been made free to participate in the consid- 
eration of the different matters of business. It has re- 
sulted, therefore, that the proceedings have been quite 
full of life and earnestness, many persons joining, though 
speaking briefly, and the discussions often referring to 
subjects of prime importance to us all. 

Yesterday, at 11, Lobo Monthly Meeting was held. 
It is composed of three preparative meetings. Yarmouth, 
south from here, near Lake Erie, Arkona, lying northward, 
and Lobo. In the meeting for worship, which continued 
about an hour, there were communications from several. 
Allen Flitcraft offered prayer, and subsequently spoke, 
and Robert S. Haviland, Isaac Wilson, and Allen J. 
Flitcraft, (of Chicago), also presented brief messages. 
In the meeting for business, four of the queries were 
answered, and the advices read, and other business trans- 
acted. The meeting was held in joint session, Rebecca 
Schooley, of Yarmouth, and Edgar M. Zavitz, of Lobo, 
being clerks. A certificate from Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting, (N. J.), for Henry R. Fell and wife, David 
Satterthwaite, and W. Maxwell Marshall, elders, was 
read. They expect to proceed to Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
which will be held at Salem next week. 

To-day, Pelham Half-Year Meeting will be held at 11 
a.m. To-morrow, at 11, the usual meeting for worship 
will be held, with another at 4 p. m. This evening, at 
7-30, 4 meeting has been appointed by workers in the 
Purity movement, to be held in the Baptist church, at 
Poplar Hill, about a mile west of the meeting-house. It 
will be addressed by Aaron M. Powell, Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, and Mary G. Smith,—the last of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting. 

I must not close this hasty sketch of our visits here, 
without a definite and hearty acknowledgment of the 
warm welcome and abundant hospitality we have received 
at the hands of our Canadian friends. Their kindness to 
us has been without stint. H. M. J. 


‘* THE power of the press, if it only knew its power, 
is the greatest that has ever dawned in the history of man. 
If it loved purity as it loves intelligence, if it hated the 
coarse as it rejoices in the pruient too often, if it sought 
what was noble and not what tended to deprave, then 
out of the press, fired with high purpose, there might 
come the regeneration of man.’’ 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

VISITS WITHIN NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING.—V. 
SECOND-DAY morning we left Kakiat and proceeded in 
company with Justus C. Haviland to his hospitable house 
in Plainfield, N. J. After dinner and taking a rest we 
made a call on our aged friend, Elizabeth Thistlethwaite, 
now in her goth year. We found her very feeble and a 
great sufferer, but patient ; bright in mind, but anxious to 
be released, desirous to know if I did not think her time 
was short. I could only counsel patience to the end. 
We then took a drive around the beautiful city of homes, 
which with the bracing air was very enjoyable, and re- 
mained the night with J. C. Haviland. 

Third-day, the zoth. Made a call this morning on 
Anna Williamson, an aged Friend now 92. We found 
her bright in mind, and as she had formerly been a resident 
of Richmond, Ind., my wife found they had many ac- 
quaintances in common and she as well as we appeared to 
erjoy our call. 

In the afternoon we went to Roselle to visit some 
cousins whom I had not seen in about forty years, circum- 
stances and location having prevented our mingling, and 
our reunion was enjoyable and satisfactory. Their house 
had been the home of Pundita Ramabai and Dr. Joshee 
while they were in this country, and they had quite a 
collection of Hindoo curiosities, among them the shrfne 
upon or before which they offer their morning worship, 
and several dress patterns as worn by the Hindoo women, 
which were worn without being made by needle and held 
together without pin or button, and were practically a 
seamless garment, and from what I saw there I got my 
first clear idea of how Jesus could have worn a seamless 
garment, thus taking from that account all of the mystery 
heretofore surrounding it in my mind. We returned to 
Plainfield in time to attend a meeting we had appointed 
for the evening. Quite a good-sized meeting gathered, 
though many accustomed to attend here were out of town. 
I soon found on gathering into the stillness that some 
minds were very anxious for an explanation of Friends’ 
principles and that it would be my place to respond to 
that enquiry, and as I gave expression to the views of 
Friends as I understand them I was followed with close 
attention, and after the meeting closed some who were 
not members said I had cleared up several things for them 
and thus could now say they too were Friends in view. 
We returned to J. C. Haviland’s for the night. 

Fourth day, the 21st. Attended the regular week day 
meeting at Plainfield, a small yet comfortable meeting. 
Was led to speak some words of encouragement from the 
text, ‘‘ Fear not, little flock,’’ etc., for some who were in- 
clined to discouragement both on their own account and 
the outlook for the Society, followed by addressing some 
states felt to be present. Went to Dr. Rushmore’s to 
dinner, and after a few hours of pleasant social converse 
with his family, to the train for Beaufort, where we found 
a cordial reception in the home of Thomas and Frances 
Williams. 

Fifth-day morning, Thomas took me over to Long 
Branch and Sea Bright, and to the fisheries for a ride, 
which we not only enjoyed for the beauty of the scene as 
we looked out upon the ocean, then nearly tranquil, but 
for the invigorating atmosphere, and on our return we 
passed the many mansions of the wealthy, whose grounds 
were beautiful with flowers and shrubbery ; we found 
much to admire in the handiwork of man. 

After resting in the afternoon we started to make a 
call on Harriet Lafetra, but in this we were dissappointed 
as she had gone out. We returned to Thomas’s, where 
we spent a very pleasant evening. The day wasa perfect 
one for such a ride. A clear sky and acool bracing air, 
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so we felt the time had been well spent, that the rest 
would enable us to take up our work again with renewed 
vigor. 

Sixth-day Soon after breakfast we started to spend 
the day at Asbury Park, as we had been invited to dine 
with Mary Williams and Ann Southren, sisters of Thomas 
Williams. Soon after arriving there we walked to the 
auditorium at Ocean Grove, where a large camp meeting 
conducted by the Methodists is in progress. The audito- 
rium we were informed will seat between 9,000 and 10,000 
persons. We found it about one-third full, and that the 
services has commenced, but we were in time to hear the 
sermon, or most of it, as where we were first seated it was 
difficult to hear distinctly, but on moving forward a few 
seats I was able to get the most of it. It was eloquent, 
full of pathos, and the illustrations well chosen, the sub- 
ject, as near as I could get it, was that we should place 
our spirits under the guidance of the Divine Spirit. The 
speaker said that we must not think that God had 
withdrawn his personal intercourse with man, nor 
that he had revealed all of truth to man. The 
only criticism I would make would be, it lacked the 
statement of how to realize this guidance practically ; 
but on the whole it was an inspiring discourse and 
I enjoyed listening to it. After dinner, we spent the 
time we had allowed ourselves for our stay, in the pavilion 
on the beach, watching the bathers, and drinking in the 
invigorating sea breeze, which was blowing sufficiently 
to make the waves break into white caps as far out as we 
could see. We then returned to onr lodgings tired in 
body but with a feeling that we had not only passed a 
pleasant but a profitable day. 

Seventh day opened warm and sultry. Near noon we 
drove over to J. Edward Borden’s, and remained with 
them until evening, having in company with Thomas 
Williams’s family a very enjoyable social visit. 

First-day the 25th. Went to Shrewsbury to meeting 
this morning. This was the smallest meeting we have 
attended thus far in this mission, but yet the Master was 
with us, calling for labor in the analysis and explanations 
of the text, ‘‘ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive,’’ which was listened to with close at- 
tention. Returned to Thomas Williams’stodinner, soon 
after which we drove to Asbury Park to attend the meet- 
ing there. This was quite a large meeting, and we had 
the pleasure of meeting a number of Friends from Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

The service here was to call their attention to the 
practical and spiritual character of the religion that Jesus 
taught, and to show that its purpose was to call the Jews 
from their abnormal state under ritualism and formalism, 
to a recognition of the indwelling Christ as sufficient to 
save and restore. A very close and careful attention was 
given to the message, and this was followed by a satisfac- 
tory communication from Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson. 
We returned to Thomas Williams’s for the night. 

Joun .J CoRNELL. 


Notes taken on a visit of Joel Borton and his sister 
Rachel M. Lippincott with their companions, to Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Lincoln, Va., Stillwater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Plainfield, Ohio, and also Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. We left our homes on the morning of 
Eighth month 16, going to Washington, then to Hamil- 
ton, Va., where our friend Hugh R. Holme was waiting, 
and took us to his home, where we were kindly cared for. 
Seventh-day, in the afternoon, we attended the meeting 
of ministers and elders, then went to the home of Jesse 
Hoge and remained over night. First-day, attended the 
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meeting for worship. It was a large gathering of Friends 
and others. Testimonies were borne by Joel Borton 
from the text, ‘* What shall we do to be saved,’’ followed 
by Rachel M. Lippincott, encouraging all to greater 
faithfulness to the requirements of our Heavenly Father. 
After meeting we partook of lunch at the meeting-house. 
At 2 o'clock a First-day School Union was held ; there 
were recitations and essays from the different schools 
belonging to the quarterly meeting, and a talk was given 
by John D. McPherson, of Washington, and George L. 
Maris, of the George School, Pa. 

Second-day morning made some calls, then attended 
the quarterly meeting, which gathered at 11 o'clock. 
Early in the meeting Jesse Hoge spoke of the importance 
of being on time. Joel Borton bore testimony to the truth 
of the text, ‘‘ Such as we sow so shall we reap.’’ Rachel 
M. Lippincott appeared in supplication. Meeting ad- 
journed for a recess of nearly an hour, then gathered 
and entered upon the business of the meeting. We then 
turned our faces toward other fields of labor, going back 
to Washington and taking the 8.20 train for St. Clairville, 
Ohio, and afier traveling all night we arrived there at 12 
o’clock the next day. 

We were met by Henry Pickering, who took us to 
Jane Edgerton’s to dine. We then started on our way to the 
meeting of ministers and elders held at Plainfield meet- 
ing-house, a distance of five miles, calling on the way at 
Henry Pickering’s home, where his wife joined our com- 
pany. The meeting-house is situated out in the country 
a half mile from Lloydsville. This meeting was well 
represented. 

The quarterly meeting is composed of only two 
monthly meetings. We spent the night with Isaac Haines 
and wife, where a parlor meeting had been arranged for 
by Levi L. Benson, giving us an opportunity to meet 
with Friends. 

Fourth-day,Eighth month 21. After a refreshing night’s 
rest, we attended the quarterly meeting, which gathered 
atir1a.m. On arriving at the meeting-house a telegram 
was handed us, calling us home on account of the severe 
illness of our dear mother, Hannah T. Borton, but there 
being no train we could take before 12 o’clock, we at- 
tended a part of the first meeting. Half of the house 
was filled with Friends and others, and testimonies were 
borne for the truth by L. L. B. and J. B. 

We took the train from Bannock, Ohio, 1.30 p. m., 
and after many anxious hours of traveling, we arrived at 
Woodstown the next day at 2.45 p. m., finding our dear 
mother still living and able to recognize us,—it seemed 
only waiting for us. Our feelings arose in thankfulness 
to our Heavenly Father that we had been permitted to 
reach home to bid the final farewell. She made a peace- 
ful close 24th of the Eighth month, 1895. 

M. E. B. 


The Meeting held at Haverford on First-day after- 
noon, Eighth month 25, 1895, was well attended, and the 


| sermon delivered by our friend Isaac H. Hillborn, will 


not soon be forgotten. Among other truths, he com- 
mented upon the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, 
Matt. xx. 

In a clear and forcible manner he portrayed the pay 
ment at the end of the day. To those who came late, 
the same was awarded as to those who started in early, 
with the knowledge of what their recompense would be, 
but those who came later trusted to their employer to give 
to them what he thought was right, showing that the 
spirit in which our work is done, not so much as the 
work accomplished is the true test. C. 
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Edwin L. Peirce has obtained a minute from Green 
St. Monthly Meeting to attend Illinois Yearly Meeting. 


Our friends Isaac and Annie Hillborn, were most 
acceptably with us in our usual First day morning meet- 
ing to day in Norristown. Owing to our summer outings 
the attendance of Friends was not so good as usual; but 
the announcement in one of our local dailies that Isaac’s 
presence was expected brought out, as we suppose, a con- 
siderable number from other denominations, or no de- 
nomination at all, and all listened with deep attention to 
the lucid discourse, setting forth in language too plain to 
be mistaken, the views of Friends upon the question of the 
atonement. 

After a brief silence, that followed his first discourse, 
the speaker again arose with a special message to the 
young, given in so clear and forcible a manner that ‘‘ he 
who runs may read.’’ 

To the writer of this it was a highly favored occasion, 
and we feel that we voice the sentiments of most, if not 
all present, when we say that it was one of general satis- 
faction. L. W. H. 

Norristown, Eighth month 25, 1895. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A WEEK IN WALES. 


Conway, NortH Wa tgs, Seventh Month 25. 
To the tourist who enters Wales from the east, the vale 
and town of Llangollen form an excellent introduction to 
the wild and rugged beauty which await him. Taken in 
the other direction, both the town and the village would 
to some be tame and uninteresting. 

At the bottom of the Llangollen vale is the river Dee, 
seeking its rocky way tothe low, sandy estuary, where it 
reaches the waters of the Irish Sea. The town is built of 
a dark gray stone, common to Wales and to Welsh towns, 
which under the influence of cloud and rain has rather a 
gloomy and depressing effect, but which brightens and 
iinproves when the sunshine falls upon it. The houses 
seem to have been located first, in many of the old Welsh 
towns and villages,and then the streets were put in where- 
ever room could be found for them, this being especially 
noticeable at Dolgelly, which we visited later, and where 
many of the streets were but crooked open spaces around 
the houses. 

Llangollen lies on both sides of the Dee, surrounded 
by towering hills, with here and therea nestling meadow, 
and higher up the pasture fields and woods. On the 
highest hill, opposite the town, are the ruins of an 
ancient castle, to which we climbed by the mile or so of 
rather steep and rocky path. The view from the top, 
although it does not include the king of Welsh mountains, 
Snowdon, yet stretches away to the Berwyn mountains 
on the south and east, down through the valley of the 
Dee, and out over the flat and fertile plains beyond. 

We could not but admire, as we have in many other 
cases, the skill and labor of the old masons whose hands 
built the thick and solid walls, which in this case have 
evidently served as a quarry for stone for the village be- 
low. The mortar, too, which they used,is now, in many 
cases, as hard and indestructible as the stone itself. Of 
the builders and occupants of the old ruin there are but 
fragmentary traditions, and in this respect and in its 
broken walls and missing parts it is not essentially 
different from scores of other such remains, some greater 
some less in extent, which dot the hills and fastnesses of 
this romantic country. Toan admirer of ancient British 
lore, and of hardihood and patriotism, characteristics 
which have always distinguished the Celtic race, these 


ancient monuments of the past, with their traditions and 
associations, add considerably to the natural beauties and 
attractions of the country itself. Our inn at Llangollen 
was the ‘‘ Hand,”’ and in the hall as we ate an old Welsh 
harper played for us. He was, no doubt, a descendant 
of the ancient bards who played and sang in the rude 
halls of the native princes; he bore the somewhat 
common name, in Wales, of Richard Jones. 

From Llangollen we went by train on up the valley to 
Bala, about 23 miles. It was from this region that many 
early settlers came to Pennsylvania,and our first excursion, 
after lunch at the pleasant White Lion inn, was to drive 
out about two miles and a half to Coed-y-foel, the old 
Welsh home of Edward Foulke, the common ancestor of, 
I believe, all the Foulkes in our part of Pennsylvania, 
and many of other names, beside. The road leads out 
of Bala towards the north, and follows for a way a beauti- 
ful stream, the Treweryn, which flows into the Dee just 
above Bala. We cross the stream, which is here about as 
large as the Brandywine near West Chester, but more 
rapid and rocky, in a mile or so, by an old stone bridge, 
and follow it on the other side. We soon leave it, and 
turn into a lane, by a neatly-painted, well-hung gate on 
the right, which leads up through another gate or two 
over the hill to the farm house. The first view we have 
of the house is the roof, as it is in a little hollow, lower 
than the hill over which the road comes. It is sheltered 
on the east by the woods on the hill side, and by the hill 
itself, which has been cut away for the various farm and 
outbuildings. In the rear are the hay ricks, filled with 
newly cut, sweet-smelling meadow and upland hay, but 
perilously near the house in case of fire. The house is 
a long, low, two-and a half story building, facing the 
south, with the living part at one end and the stables at 
the other, although now the latter are only used, appar- 
ently, for granary and storage purposes. We saw some 
farm-houses in Wales which simply had the one long 
building, without any barn or outbuildings whatever, the 
farmer living in one end, and his live stock in the other. 

The farm of one hundred acres is now, as it 
was in the days of Edward Foulke (1698), in the 
possession of the Price family, who stil! live at 
Rhwlas, a mile or so away. They are the ‘‘ lords of the 
manor,’’ and own nearly sixty thousand acres in all, six- 
teen thousand of which is in farm land. 

The old housekeeper who met us at the door of the 
house, pleasantly invited us in to have a look through, 
although it was Seventh-day morning, when kitchens and 
such are usually being put in order and polished up, and 
housekeepers are as busy as they can be. But she had 
every reason to be proud of her housewifely skill. The 
row of old brass candlesticks over the wide, old-fashioned 
chimney -place,—now, however, filled by a more modern 
range,—shone like stars. The copper warming-pans 
hanging over the settle alongside the fire, were much 
better looking glasses than the old one of poor Mary 
Queen of Scots, which we saw in Holyrood Palace. 
The old dishes, fastened up all along the wall and in the 
corner closet, were of that deep shade of blue which 
makes modern younger folks who never had a chance to 
use them envious of their possession. The flagging-stone 
floor was swept clean, and the old oaken table top was as 
if newly planed. From the ancient black rafters were 
hanging other utensils and belongings, each no doubt in 
its proper place, ready for use. In the open fire grate of 
the range a few soft coals were smoking and giving out a 
gentle heat which made the old settle a pleasant resting- 
place after a rather damp and chilly ride. Of from 
this living room on one side was a secondary kitchen, 
and on the other a sitting-room, with a collection of 
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Welsh and English books, beyond which were the store 
rooms and granaries mentioned before. 

The farm is now tenanted by John and Thomas 
Davies, bachelor brothers, who with their father before 
them have been there for sixty years or more. Thomas 
Davies, whom we afterwards saw, told us he was not much 
of an Englishman, but he made out pretty well, being 
better able to understand us than to talk with us. We 
looked back as we drove away over the hills, to the beau- 
tiful view up the Treweryn, and to smiling Thomas 
Davies and the old housekeeper, she making little bobs 
for courtesies, as most of the old Welsh women do as you 
pass by. 

From Coed-y-foel we drove over to the other side of 
Bala, searching for the old meeting-house, but the Friends 
have entirely gone from all this part of Wales, and no 
one whom we met could direct us to it. We stopped, 
however, at the old farm mansion of Rhiwaedog, an 
ancient house, dating back, part of it, for six hundred 
years or more, the old home of the Lloyds, and where 
‘« Rhirid Flaidd of the Pool ’’ is said to have dwelt. 

Speaking of Thomas Davies’ ignorance of English, it 
should be borne in mind that the section of Merioneth- 
shire around Bala is one of the strongholds of the Welsh 
language. Of the 5,855 people in the district 275 speak 
English only, while 4,762 speak Welsh only, and the re- 
maining 818 are bilingual. This proportion, with but 
three exceptions, is the most striking of all the districts 
in the Principality. Taken together, there are, it has 


been estimated, over one million people in England and 
Wales who speak Welsh, and over one-half of these can- 
not speak English. 

We have had considerable entertainment in trying to 
pronounce some of the seemingly impossible Welsh names 
with their superfiuity of consonants and corresponding 


absence of our vowel letters. But with one or two gen- 
eral rules as to the ‘‘ f’s’’ and ‘‘w’s’’ and ‘‘ll’s’’ we 
make out pretty well, well enough to be understood, 
especially where they speak both English and Welsh, as 
they usually do where tourists abound. There is one 
name, however, which has given us considerable trouble, 
that of a little parish in Anglesey, which we passed by on 
the train. It is called Llanfair, for short, by the natives, 
but as there are other villages of this name in Wales 
when you wish to specify this particular one you say, 
without break or pause in its pronunciation, Llanfair- 
pwllgwyngyllgogerychwryndrobwillllantysiliogogogoch. It 
means,—and most Welsh names of places are descriptive 
of some natural feature connected with them,—the church 
of St. Mary, in a hollow of white hazel, near the rapid 
whirlpool, and to St. Tysilio’s church, near to a red cave. 

From Bala we.went on up the valley to the very begin- 
ning of the river Dee, over the divide and down another 
valley to Barmouth on the coast, and one of several sim- 
ilar watering places in Wales. It seemed rather odd, 
accustomed as we are to nothing but frame houses and 
hotels at our seaside resorts, to see the dark, heavy-looking 
stone buildings, built downalongthe beach. The people 
whom we noticed bathing here went into little boxes of 
houses on wheels to change their dress, and when they 
were ready a boy on horseback came along and pulled 
them down into the water; they then alighted and 
splashed around in the comparatively smooth water, and 
when through their dip the boy and horse came and 
pulled them back again. 

We left Barmouth oni Second-day morning, by train, 
running up the coast, with beautiful views of the sea on 
one hand and the mountains on the other. Fifteen miles 
from Barmouth is the junction of the ‘‘ Toy Railway,’’ 
a miniature line with a gauge of only 2314 inches, and 
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carriages and locomotives built on a corresponding scale, 
running up the valley of the Dwyryd, along steep ravines 
and around curves which larger cars could not make, to 
Blaenau Ffestiniog, where we took a regular sized train to 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

This viilage is one of the most advantageous points for 
stopping and staying as it is nearly located to all the 
principal points of interest throughout the Snowdon dis- 
trict, and has several well-appointed coach lines running 
each day by which to reach them. We all agreed that 
there could be no more delightful way of traveling than 
on the ‘* box seat,’” with a red coated driver holding 
the lines over four well-groomed, spirited horses, a coach 
full of people bent on seeing as much and enjoying as 
much as they possibly could, and behind all the guard 
wakening the echoes with his sounding horn. 

Our first extended ride was to Llanberis, by way of 
Pen-y-gwrid, and the desolate, grand and (so the guide 
book says) not to be equalled in Great Britain, Pass of 
Llanberis, with Snowdon towering up on the left, and 
other mountains nearly as high on the right and all about. 
Even to our uninitiated eyes the smoothing of the rocks 
made by the mighty glaciers centuries ago was plainly 
visible, while everywhere was scanty vegetation and dark 
gray stones and tiny silvery streams falling straight down 
the mountain sides as if in haste to meet the noisy little 
river at the bottom. 

The town of Llanberis, at the lower end of the pass, 
is not a very pretty place, its beauty being marred by the 
big slate quarries, which are abundant throughout all this 
section, but we stopped there, as it is the starting point 
for the summit of Mount Snowdon. We set off Third- 
day afternoon, about 3 o’clock, one on a pony, the others 
walking, for the top, six miles away and 3,571 feet above 
the level of the sea, making it the highest mountain in 
England and Wales. We reached the summit in 24% 
hours, after a pretty hard pull, but were fully repaid for 
the effort. We were particularly fortunate in the day, the 
first really clear one for six weeks, and there has been 
none since up to this time. I have not the space to tell 
of all the beauties of Wales, which spread out at our 
feet. Far away on the west was the broad sea, dotted 
with sails, and with a little faith we could see the dim 
outline of Ireland, and even more distinctly, further to- 
ward the north, the Isle of Man. The island of Angle- 
sey and Holyhead beyond, perhaps thirty miles away, 
seemed almost below us, while we looked away over the 
summits of other mountain peaks, some of them rivals of 
Snowdon in height and beauty ; and in addition to all 
this there are no less than twenty-three little lakes in the 
hollows of the mountains to be counted. After four 
cups of tea, one apiece, which cost us each 37 cents, and 
were cheap at that, we retraced our way, reaching Llan- 
beris in just two hours. 

Fourth-day we circled around Snowdon to Beddge- 
lert, by way of Pen-y-gwrid, by coach, and then on again 
by coach to Snowdon station, where another toy railway 
runs to Carnarvon. From here weskirt along the narrow 
arm of the sea dividing Anglesey from Wales, past Ban- 
gor and the little place with the almost unpronounceable 
name Llanfair, etc., etc., to Conway, one of the quaint- 
est, unspoiled little towns, with one of the nicest hotels, 
if not the very nicest, we have found in Great Britain? 

Here we stay until Sixth-day when we leave for Liver- 
pool by way of Chester, usually the first or last place of 
interest to be visited, and then take again the good ship 
Umbria which in seven days or less should take us to our 
native land, glad to get back even after only two months’ 
absence. hee fe. 2 
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Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TEACHER’S NOTES: FROM HANOVER TO 
WEISER. HIRSCH. 
SEVENTH month 28. Yesterday I went with the lady of 
whom I am taking some lessons to an old churchyard 


near at hand where Goethe’s ‘‘ Lotte,’’—Charlotte Buff | 
You remember that she was the | 
«Lotte ’’ who, at eighteen, had to be the mother for her 
younger sisters and brothers, and the picture of her cut- | 
ting bread for the family of little folks is well known. | 


Kestner, is buried. 


She came to Hanover with her husband, Kestner, and it 


is an interesting fact that the museum of antiquities, etc., | 


here in Hanover was presented to the city by her grand- 
son. 
it very interesting. 


In the same churchyard is a grave which is remarka- 
ble for an inscription, which runs—‘‘ This grave, which | 


has been bought for all eternity, must not be opened.”’ 
The date is about 1780. 
dropped into the crevices some years ago and nowa 
strong, tall tree, has grown-up above the monument and 
the roots have forced the grave stones asunder, forced the 
iron clamps away, and literally opened the grave! It is 
a curious combination of events. 

One street here in Hanover, called Schiffgraden is es- 
pecially pretty. The houses are all new and very tasteful. 
Flowers are in the greatest profusion in the little yards 
in front, at windows, window-gardens on the balconies, 
and everywhere, but they have no pretty green grass plots 
as we do. I saw the inside of the Rathhaus the other 
day. It is a fine, handsome old building, and the porter’s 
frau showed us some finely-carved wooden chairs that 
were all made from one fine old oak that the lightning 
had struck. 

Eighth month 3. I left Hanover at noon. It was 
really hard to break away. I bought my ticket to Magde- 
burg and stopped over at Brunswick and spent three 
hours there, going about the city. It is intimately con- 


nected with English history, of course, as Queen Victoria | ) ) 
| half story villa that stands on a side street away from the 


is a descendant of this house. A clean, pretty city it is, 
with many beautiful old churches and houses in good re- 
pair. I first took a cab and drove about for an hour, 
and then wandered about the other hours. The town has 
several avenues of beautiful horse chestnut trees, and 


numerous squares and promenades tend to make it a | 
The palace, which is now also one of the | 


pretty place. 
Emperor’s numerous palaces and belonged formerly to 
the independent duke, has a very pretty garden with tall 
trees and well kept-beds and shrubbery, to which the 
public have access, and I was very glad to wander in 
yesterday out of the hot sunshine,—for it has grown very 
warm again,—and rest under a large tree and to listen to 
the playing of the fountain for a quarter of an hour. 
The Romanesque cathedral and various other old 
churches of Gothic architecture, old houses with pro- 
jecting stories, ornamented with figures or proverbs, or 


carvings, are all well kept and of great interest, but the | 


Rathhaus is especially beautiful. It was begun in 1250, 
and is of two parts which run at right angles to each 
other, with two arcades of beautiful open work, 
Gothic carvings, lace-like in effect. I really cannot de- 
scribe it, but it simply fascinated me. Like Hildesheim, 
Brunswick is rich in reminiscences of the middle ages, 
and one wishes for time to stop and study the especial his- 
tory of such a town. In the square by the cathedral 
stands a fine bronze lion, erected in 1156 by Henry the 
Lion, I think, when he came from acrusade. My knowl- 


edge on this subject is most fragmentary, consisting of | 


bits culled from the questions I ask shopkeepers and 
others, and when I remember to look into my copy of 


I have just been through it this morning and found | 


The seed of a beech tree | 


| beautiful, odorous heather blooms in abundance. 


| a pleasant contrast from the tumult of a large city. 
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Baedeker after I have been at the various places, I find 
the information does not always tally with what he says. 
I was glad to find Lessing’s statue here, and to see the 
house in which he died, used now as a bank of some 
kind, for to me Lessing is one of Germany’s noblest 
children. I did not get to see the interior of the picture 
gallery, for it was closed. At five o’clock I left for 
Magdeburg, and the train ran through a fertile, flat, ag- 
ricultural country, picturesque from the golden grain, 
standing ready for the reaper, or already mown, lying in 
sheaves or standing in shocks, scare-crows of the most 
grotesque character in nearly every shock. Magdeburg 
is a manufacturing town on the Elbe, and has a fine 
cathedral, but is not of especial interest, save as the home 
of our friend, M. W., who met me at the station. 

Eighth month 7. I arrived here on Second-day even- 
ing, and am so perfectly delighted with the surroundings. 

Weiser-Hirsch is a little town of 800 inhabitants 
lying just outside of Dresden, high up on the hills that 
rise along the Elbe, and is noted as being the place that 
the famous Dr. Lahmann has chosen for his Sanatorium. 
He has here a large ‘‘ Curhaus’’ or health institution, 
and hundreds come for his treatment. This consists of 
water, sun and air baths, and a strict diet, in which 
plenty of fruit and vegetables are allowed, and meat but 
once aday. The village is full of guests who come both 
for that purpose and for the summer outing, there being 
over 2,000 here now, they say. The place is situated 
close to a large pine and fir woods in which paths, well 
kept, run in all directions, and benches are placed every- 
where so that one may rest at pleasure. The air is cool 
and fresh and ladened with the incense of the pine trees, 
and one comes ever and anon to the heath where the 
We 
take long walks each day under the swaying pine tops, 
and feel that the world is a busy place afar off. But we 


| can soon reach this world by an omnibus or street car 


line that runs to Dresden every half hour or so. 
I am in the second-story apartment of a two and a 


main road, and is as quiet and peaceful as can be—such 
We 
are surrounded by similar villas each with its garden 


| and trees, so that the prospect from our window is very 


refreshing to the eye. The house lies on high ground, 
and across house and tree-tops I can see the meadows 
and the lower land on the other side of the Elbe and the 
lights of the city are plainly visible at night, but the city 
and river itself lie hidden. 

The rooms have lovely views and the sunshine streams 
in each window. My room is tiny, but plenty large 
enough for comfort, and so pleasant. 

There is a lovely little balcony just outside the sitting 
room, and the moonlight was something beautiful last 
evening, though too cold to sit out long. 


Wetser-Hirsch bet Dresden. F. H. 


THIs waiting upon God is anything except the occu- 
pation of the idler. First of all it furnishes for God the 
necessary element of time in the perfecting of our char- 


acters. Jt takes time to make men and women.—B. Fay 
Mills. 


IDLENEsS standing in the midst of unattempted tasks 
is always proud. Work is always tending to humility. 
Work touches the key of endless activity, opens the infi- 
nite, and stands awe-struck before the immensity of what 
there is to do.— Phillips Brooks. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IRRIGATION IN WYOMING. 


Wyominc is probably in advance of any other State or 
territory in laws affecting irrigation. Where water is as 
essential to success in agriculture as land, it is easy to see 
the necessity for laws to so control it as to administer 
equal and exact justice to all as nearly as possible. It is 
very essential, to prevent the tyranny of aggregated capi- 
tal fastening a perpetual tax on that which was wisely 
intended should be free. This, one of our newest States, 
taking advantage of past experience in other States and 
territories, has wisely so framed her laws that water can- 
not be sold. When a company has been formed for the 
purpose of carrying water over a given tract, the com- 
pany generally purchases all the land, builds dams, con- 
structs reservoirs, and makes canals for all the territory 
possible to reach with water. Then the land is placed 
on the market and is sold with the water right, which is 
perpetual and inseparable from the land. The purchaser 
receives a share of stock in the water system,—generally 
one share for each forty acres purchased,—and when the 
land is all sold the owners own and control the water. 
It is also so protected that parties above them on the 
stream are not permitted to take the water in such quan- 
tities as to limit their supply. The cost for the manage- 
ment and repairs does not vary much from one dollar per 
acre. This, however, is wholly controlled by the stock 
holders. We may readily see we are considering an in- 
tricate theme, and one that gives much trouble, hence 
the necessity of enacting simple and effective laws. 
There is also another obstacle these people are trying to 
overcome, and that is under State supervision to require 
every system to cover all the land possible, and that it 
be done under the supervision or direction of a State 
surveyor or irrigation engineer. These points are impor- 
tant to every one who contemplates making his home 
with these people. 

I feel disposed here to digress sufficiently to refer to 
a few of the wonders not heretofore mentioned. On the 
morning of Sixth month 29, we passed through Echo 
Cafion, a short distance east of Ogden, Utah. We 
passed through this in the night on our outward trip, but 
now in the bright, beautiful morning we were permitted 
to behold these wonderful handiworks of nature. 
piercing and sometimes snow-capped, were the lofty 
peaks on either side. Our long train, with two immense 
locomotives, slowly wended its way, giving us ample 
time to view the scenery, which was described by some of 
our better informed fellow-travelers. 

At the point from which the cafion takes its name 
‘¢ Echo,’’ our locomotives, for the entertainment of the 
passengers, sounded their whistles, and the reverbera- 
tions soon convinced us of the appropriateness of the 
name. Castle Rock, Cathedral Rock, the Devil’s Slide 
(a rough one), were each pointed out with their historic 
connections. Also the mountain top where Brigham 
Young fortified himself in the earlier years of Mormon- 
dom. Reports had reached the government of the un- 
lawful acts of these people, and an army under Gen. 
Johnston was sent to hold them under governmental 
authority. They were marching up this cafion, and at 
the point above named they were called to a halt, and 
were entirely at the mercy of the Mormons, and were 
compelled to accept their terms. Hence the expedition 
was a failure. 

It was about midnight when we arrived at Laramie, 
Wyoming, tired and ready for the few hours’ rest we 
were soon enjoying. On the morrow, under the care of 
Hon. S. W. Downey, President of the Board of Trustees 
of Wyoming University, we spent a large portion of the 
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| place. 


dred acres, containing this valuable deposit. 
| 
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day in traveling over the surrounding country. Laramie 
has a population of about six thousand, with its full pro- 
portion of manufacturing establishments. The State 
University, including the agricultural college, is located 
here. Owing to its elevation, 7,119 feet, it is quite a 
resort for people affected with pulmonary troubles. Ex- 
tensive mining interests are in operation in the adjacent 
mountains, that draw their supplies mainly from this 
The penitentiary and fish hatchery are also here. 
Also the initial steps are being taken to establish a very 
large cement manufactory. It is a natural cement that is 
used in plastering buildings. The present company has 
in a quiet way secured all the land, which is several hun- 
The irri- 
gation system covers about 20,000 acres, and will be 
supplied from Laramie river through about 50 miles of 
main canals with laterals to be constructed as future de- 
mands may require. The land is a gravelly loam and 
can easily be reached, except a few high knolls. Each 
alternate section is owned by the government, the other 
by the company owning the canals and the railroad. 
There are other smaller plants in the immediate vicinity, 
as the beautiful groves and green fields, with their abund- 
ant harvests, amply testify. Wheat, oats, barley, flax, and 
fruits and vegetables, except the tender varieties, and the 
omnipresent alfalfa are their staple crops. The soil and 
climate seem remarkably adapted to the sugar beet, and 
it is extensively grown. We were kindly shown over the 
State experiment farm located here, by the courteous 
superintendent, Prof. B. C. Buffum, and were much in- 
terested in the experiments he is making in some lines of 
irrigation, especially sub-irrigation, which is by means of 
tile buried about 12 to 18 inches deep and kept at season- 
able times filled with water. 

The growth of his vegetation certainly demonstrated 
the possibilities of the soil and climate. Owing to the 
great elevation this locality is more liable to frost than 
some other localities. For those who are accustomed to 
and desire such a climate they could not do better than 
here. 

The next day, in company with A. A. Johnstone, 
President of the Wyoming State University, we visited 
the plant of the Wyoming Developing Company, located 
at the thriving village of Wheatland, 96 miles north from 
Cheyenne. On this tract is situated one of the agricultural 
experiment stations of the State, all of which are under 
the superintendency of M. R. Johnstone, who rapidly took 
us over almost their entire system. The company owns 


| 60,000 acres that have been on the market 18 months, and 


near one half is already sold to actual settlers. They 
have about too miles of main canals and laterals, probably 
about 200 miles more. These mains are from 15 to 25 
feet wide at the bottom. They draw their supply from 
the Laramie river, and to meet a possible deficiency have 
three immense reservoirs, varying in size from 100 to 640 
acres, and about 40 feet deep, most beautiful little bodies 
of water. Ordinarily these are not used, but are held to 
meet such an emergency as a failure of snow in the 
mountains from which the river draws its supply. The 


| village of Wheatland, the headquarters of this company, is 


only 18 months old, and has about 50 houses with the 
business interests well represented. Some of the buildings 
are of brick, manufactured on the ground. There are at 
least 100 thriving farms already opened, mostly pro- 
ducing their first crops of alfalfa, wheat, oats, corn, and 
many acres of potatoes. More flattering prospects for 
the farmer we have not seen at any place. The growth is 
simply enormous. And although it is about 75 miles 
farther north than Laramie, fruits and vegetables thrive, 
that are considered uncertain in our Central Illinois. 
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For instance, the Ben Davis apple, their favorite variety, 
is considered uncertain, too tender, in Illinois, and oats 


shattered off during harvesting come up and live over friends residing in other parts to give some account of our Young 


winter, a thing unknown in our climate. 

Pages might be written on the beauty, enterprise, and 
fertility of this location, and will be if any interested will 
address me requesting it, but I forbear for the present, 
and will only say to the skeptic, write, or better yet, go 


and see. EDWARD COALE. 
Holder, Til. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Inte!ligencer and Journal. 

OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
SALEM, Oun10, Eighth month 27. 
THE yearly meeting convened on Second-day, at 10 o'clock. 
The attendance was quite large, and both young and old 
seemed to take a lively interest. There were present from 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Phebe Griffith and Emily 
Jackson of West Chester, Dr. Hannah Longshore of 
Philadelphia, Geo. L. Maris, of Newtown, Pa., Samuel 
Sharp of Camden, N. J., Henry R. Fell, Rachel W. Fell, 
Maxwell Marshall, and Benjamin Satterthwaite, of Trenton, 
N. J. When the names of the representatives were called, 
all responded but one, for whose absence a satisfactory ex- 
cuse was given. 

The reading of the epistles from the various yearly 
meetings occupied nearly all the morning session, and was 
not completed. Second-day afternoon was given up to the 
business of the First-day School Association. Reports 
were received from all the schools within the limits of the 
meeting, and all showed an encouraging condition. The 
numbers reported do not seem large to those who are ac- 
customed to the reports from the Unions within Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, but the growth shown by some of 
the schools is very gratifying. 

The subjects of taking the children to meeting, and 
the teaching of Friends’ testimonies, elicited such a warm 
interest there was no time for all interested to give expres- 
sion to their thoughts. 

Third-day’s session was Occupied in reading the re- 
mainder of the epistles, including a letter from Edward 
H. Magill, chairman of the Education Committee of the 
Conference to be held at Swarthmore next year; and in 
considering the state of Society. The meeting was bap- 
tized into a deep feeling that none of our meetings should 
be laid down, but that all should be encouraged to labor 
for their strengthening and up-building. The earnest spirit 
shown by Friends in this vicinity is a lesson for those in 
more thickly-settled communities. 

The meetings on First-day morning and afternoon were 
attended by about four hundred people, many of whom are 
not Friends, but all seemed anxious to be instructed in the 
views of Friends. ‘The principal speakers were Phebe 
Griffith and Samuel Sharp, whose communications were 
received with earnest attention. M. 


Most people, when setting about their reformation or 
conversion, are much more anxious to spend their lives 
in doing difficult or unusual things than to purify their 
intentions and to renounce self will in the ordinary 
duties of their position ; but this is a great mistake. Far 
better make less outward alteration as to actions, and 
more inward change in the heart which prompts them. 
Those who are leading a decent, well-ordered life need 
much more interior than exterior change when they seek 
to become more earnest Christians.— Fené/on. 


Tue happiness of love is in action; its test is what 
one is willing to do for others.—Ben- Hur. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
YOUNG PEopLE’s UNION.—Having been requested by several of my 


People’s Union in the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL, I will endeavor 
to do so in the hope that it may encourage those in other neighbor- 


| hoods to a similar effort. It originated with the young Friends of West- 


field Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in Sixth month, 1894. They met at the 
home of Isaac H. and Mary M. Brown, and organized with a mem- 
bership of eighteen. Now, in Eighth month, 18¢5, it numbers forty- 
seven, which we think is quite a growth for a rural district. The 
membership is not confined to any one religious denomination. (Four 


| different denominations and those belonging to none, being repre- 


sented. ) 

A committee is appointed at each meeting to prepare a program for 
the next (a recess being given for this prupose). The committee 
retires, the rest of the company spending the times in social converse. 
The exercises consist of essays, Scriptural and select readings, dis- 
cussions, recitations, etc. It is the duty of the Program Commitiee to 
select some Scriptural topic for an essay each meeting. Then discus- 
sion on the topic follows, the leader in the discussion being chosen by 
the committee. It is also the duty of the committee to assign to each 
one participating in the exercises his part, trying to avoid calling on 
one person so often as to become burdensome. 

The only officers are president and secretary, who are appointed 
once in three months. We meet once in two weeks on First-day 
evening, at the homes of the members. Although called a Young 
People’s Union, the ages of our members range from twelve to over 
fifty years. We feel that this social and religious mingling is of great 
benefit, fully as much as if all belonged to one society. The greatest 
harmony exists, and although we do not see eye to eye on some points, 
we find there is not such a wide difference as many imagine, and as to 
the points of difference, each one seems to feel that others have as good 
a right to their belief as he has to his. The exercises are all of a 
religious tendency, and exert a good influence throughout a large circle, 
and draw us into great nearness of fellowship and love. 


M. K. S. 


THE PEIRCE SCHOOL.—With some recovery of business activity, 
it is fair to expect that there will be a larger demand for well-trained 
helpers in office work. The Peirce School, advertised elsewhere, is, 
we believe, a good institution for such training. It offers to send, free, 
to correspondents quite a packet of interesting literature, including the 
addresses of ex-Speaker Reed and others to the last class of graduates. 
Instruction will be resumed on the 2nd of Ninth month. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE FRIENDS’ ALMANAC. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


IN last week’s paper was notice of an error in the Almanac. If 
Friends would forward such information promptly, in time for inser- 
tion, it would be better. A few years ago the publishers were informed 
that a meeting-house had been built at Fishertown and the quarterly 
meeting would be held there in Ninth month, —since then no different 
report has been received. 

When the Almanac was transferred by T. E. Chapman to Friends’ 
Publication Association, (the predecessor of Friends’ Book Association ) 
for several years circulars were sent out requesting information, and 
although postage stamps were enclosed very often, the answers were 
much delayed, and in some cases never received. This was done at 
private expense, as the sale of the work did not warrant it otherwise. 

The Almanac is published for the accommodation of Friends and 
they should feel sufficient interest to send correct information, not 
months after it is issued, but prior to its publication. 

A book of meetings, such as is issued by London Yearly Meeting, 
would be very useful, giving data as to time of holding them, the nearest 
stations, schools, etc., etc., and if done as Yearly Meeting matter, it 
could be sold at a low rate. ph a 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


AT a debate at Prohibition Park, Staten Island, New York, the question, 
‘* Ts State control of the liquor traffic the best methodof promoting tem- 
perance reform ’’ ? was argued by Senator (ex-Governor) B. R. Tillman, 
of South Carolina, and Prof. Samuel Dickie, chairman of the Prohibi- 
tion party. Twenty-one judges had been appointed, and their decision, 
after twenty-four hours’ deliberation, was in favor of Senator Tillman, 


who took the affirmative, by a vote of eleven to eight. The Senator 
alleged that in South Carolina the ‘‘dispensary’’ law has greatly re- 
duced the drinking of liquor, has shut up prisons and courts in some 
counties, and that the majority of those who originally opposed it have 
been won over, and that four-fifths of the people would vote for it to- 
morrow. 


—A bust of Charles Sumner,made by the colored woman sculptor, 
Elmondra Lewis, will be one of the exhibits in the Negro Building at 
the Atlanta Expostion. 
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—Von Sybel, a German historian, comes to the defense of the ex- 
Empress Eugenie of France, with evidence to disprove the long-cred- 
ited story that she urged Napoleon into the Franco-German war. 


—An animal growing between the high and low-water marks on 
the Japanese coast is a mud worm called sabella. 
limy tube of its own making, and gets its food when the high tide 
comes up over its hiding place by thrusting out a head, bushy with ten- 


tacles, and sucking in currents of water loaded with minute particles of | 
Out of this wriggling creature the shore people make a | 


nutriment. 
soup which is true vermicelli, not a paste imitation of “little worms, 
and it is said to taste as badly as it smells. 


—A new Temperance society, under the supervision of leading 


effects, to propagate a knowledge of the evil in all social centres, to 


group the greatest possible number of citizens together who wish its | 


disappearance, to raise public opinion against it, to set an example of 


temperance, by abstaining from alcoholic drink, and to teach children | 


the principles of temperance. 


—The amount of New England rum sent from the port of Boston 
to Africa has decreased in two years from 1,025,226 gallons to 
561,265 


—One of the results of the effort at “ Sunday closing” of saloons 


in New York, under the régime of Mayor Strong and President | 


Roosevelt was thus chronicled by the daily Mews of that city: ‘‘ For 
the first time in the history of the Jefferson Market court there were 
no women prisoners in the pen to-day. The number of male prisoners 
for other offense than violating the excise law was unusually small, 
there being but eighteen in the pen. As a rule there are about 120 
prisoners in the Jefferson Market court on a Monday morning.” 


—Lady Henry Somerset and Frances Willard spoke for Liberal 
candidates at the English Parliamentary elections. They went to the 
north of England on behalf of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Many other 
leading white ribboners were also in the campaign. Among them 
Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman of Missouri and Mrs. Walter McLaren, niece 
of John Bright—-W. C. 7. U. Bulletin. 


—The Executive Committee of the National Council of Women 
of Canada, is preparing to wage war against the cigarette picture, 
impure literature, and chewing gum prizes. 

—The government weather station at Mount Washington has been 
closed. Hitherto it has been one of the chief attractions of the 
mountains. 


—lIreland sent out 35,959 emigrants in 1894, 12,287 less than the 
year before. It is the smallest number recorded since 1851, when the 
statistics of emigration were first collected. 


It occupies a hard, | 





—A copy of every copyrighted book must be sent to the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington. During the thirty years Ainsworth R. 
Spoftord has been librarian, the number of books in his charge has in- 
creased from 70,000 to 700,000. 

—The Channel between Siberia and Alaska is seldom frozen over, 
and only very rarely is it possible to cross on the ice from either side to 
the islands which lie about midway in the channel, and are known as 
the Little and the Big Diomedes. The channel from one continent to 
the other is about forty miles wide. 


—A dispatch from Tylersport, (a little village in the German-speak- 
ing district of Eastern Pennsylvania), says: Probably the oldest living 


| triplets are Mrs. Ella Barndt, of this place, Tobias Roellers, of Ridge 
medical men, has been formed in France, the members of which pro- | 
pose to study the means of extirpating alcoholism, to exterminate its | 


Valley, and Jesse Roellers, of Quakertown. They are 82 years of age, 
and are the children of the Rev. George Roeliers, of Salford, Mont- 
gomery county. They are all in good health, and Mrs. Barndt is now 
on a visit to her daughter, the wife of ex-Justice M. B. Harwick, of 
West Bethlehem. 


—A few years ago, the Czar of Russia closed the Women’s Insti- 


| tute of Medicine ; but the young Czar has rescinded the order, and it 


is about to be re-opened, and the women who had obtained their 
degrees previously, will now be allowed to practice. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE revenues of the national government continue to be seriously 
deficient. The receipts for the first half of the month of August ended 
on the 15th inst., aggregated $14,292,363, and the expenditures for 
the same period $21,473,700. The deficit for the month to date is 
$7,181,000, and for the fiscal year to date (since Seventh month 1, 
being one and one-half months), $16,659,000. 


REPORTS have been received at the State Department at Washing- 
ton from the United States Consul at Victoria, B. C., stating that the 
seal herd in Bering Sea is near extermination. Vessels from the 
northern fishing grounds report extremely light catches, so small as to 
forbid any expectation of great profit from the trade this year. 


In Spain it is declared that the Pope favors the effort of the Span- 
ish government to suppress the Cuban insurrection. In an address at 
Vittoria, on the 16th, to the Spanish troops who were about to depart 
to reinforce the army in Cuba, the Archbishop of Damascus said that 
the Pope, like a new Moses, had raised his hands towards Heaven and 
was praying that the Angel of Victory might accompany the Spanish 
army. 

ADVICEs received by the steamer from Japan which reached Van- 
couver on the 16th inst., state that a terrible hurricane visited Japan 
on the 24th and 25th of last month. Over a thousand people are be- 
lieved to have been killed or drowned. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pi h 
ANCHOR, 


ATLANTIC, 
New York, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 
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When you 


ew York. 
SRSCREES , 


When you paint it, use Pure White Lead. 
Examine the brand and see that it is right. 


ECKSTIIN, 
Cincinnati. It 
FAHNESTOCE, 

Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 

New York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 
JOEN T.LEWIS @ 5.06.00 

ladelphia. 


(See list of genuine brands.) 


Pure White Lead tinting colors. 


making or matching shades. 


phlet and color-card—they are free. 
NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 


DON’T CAN AND PRESERVE 


your fruits and vegetables by the old method. The roaring fire, the stew- 
ing kettle, the drudgery, the hours of toil,—have had theirday. Use the 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER 


It exiles the toil, abolishes the drudgery, turns the work to pleasure. 
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Write for circulars. 


makes all the difference in the world 
whether the White Lead is genuine or not. 


For colors, use the National Lead Co.’s 


Send for pam- 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO,, 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs 8. T. Rorer given with every Canner sold. 


| NOTICES. 


*,* Changes in meetings: Trenton, N. J., 
mid-week meeting will be changed from 7.30 
to 4 p. m., on and after Ninth month 12. 

The Preparative and other meetings on Fifth- 
day, at Newtown, Bucks Co., have been changed 
to 10 o'clock all the year. 

At Wrightstown, Pa., there is no mid-week 
meeting, except monthly meeting. 

*.* A meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Salem, N. J., Ninth 
month 14, 1895, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

1. Do Friends still have a testimony to bear 
on dress and address ? 

2. Methods of teaching and use of the Lesson 
Leaves. 

A cordial invitation extended to all interested. 

Joun G. BorTon, \ Clerks 
ELLEN M. COLEs, ; 


buy 


a house you make sure that the title is clear. 


No trouble 


*,* Salem Quarterly Meeting, N. J., will 
! occur Ninth month §. A Temperance Confer- 
ence has been arranged for the preceding 
evening, the 4th, at 7.30, under the care of the 
Yearly and Quarterly Meeting’s Committees on 
| Philanthropic Labor. . 





*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at ‘‘ The Mount,’’ Ninth month 14, at 
10 o'clock a. m. 

Carriages will meet the trains leaving Kinkora 
at 8.27, arriving at Juliustown at 8.47. 

G. SHERMAN Potts, 5 
SALLIE T. BLACK, \ Clerks. 

*,* Circular meeting at Goshen, Pa., First- 
day, Ninth month 1, at 3 p. m. 

ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 
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*,* We should be glad to receive at this 
office, from those who do not keep their files of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, copies of 
the issue of Eighth month 17, of which we are 
will refund cost of sending when 


*,* Notice to all who contemplate attending 
the ensuing Illinois Yearly Meeting. 

The undersigned were appointed to provide 
homes and furnish conveyances from station or 
railroad. Lostant is situated on the Illinois 
Central, being the nearest point. Train in 
a.m. at about 5.50 from north. Trains met at 
1.30 p. m., also train from the south at about 2 
p.m. If it will be more convenjent to those 
who come from south-west to get off at Henry, 
they will be met, if the committee be thus re- 
quested. Meeting for general business will 
open on Second-day, the 16th of Ninth month, 
1895. Meeting for Ministers and Elders will 
be held at 10 a. m., on Seventh-day preceding. 
#;R. Eva SOURTHERLAND, WILLIS B. MILLs, 
Mary A, TOMLINSON, Mt. Palatine, IJl., Amos 
B. WILson, Magnolia, Ill., Isaac P. WIRE 
MAN, Clear Creek, IIl., Committee. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 

2. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Centre, Half Moon, Pa. 

5. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 

=, Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

g. Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 

11. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 

12. Haddonfield, ‘Moorestown, me. 5. 

16. Illinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, Til. 

28. Scipio, Scipio, BB: ¥. 


*,* Circular meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows: 
1. Goshen, Chester Co., 3 p. m. 
15. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
22. Warrington, Pa. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows : 

14. Burlington. 

Salem. 
Illinois Association, Mt. 

3p. m. 

Bucks. 
Haddonfield. 

*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional con- 
tributions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation : 

Cash, 

A. S. Baily, 


14. Palatine, Ill., 


28, 


Previously Acknowledged, 


Amount, 
JoHN CoMLy, 
Eighth month 27. 


$131.00 
Superintendent. 


LOOK FOR 
The Woman 


Make sure the fig- 
ure of a woman as 
here indicated, 


PRINTED in RED, 


is on the label of 
every box of 


iichieeiiRncs 


It’s a mark of genuineness and a guar- 
antee of the best SILVER PoLisH known. 


It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yor 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N lOth St. Phila. 


short. We 
name of sender accompanies the paper. 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS | 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <a 


CHOOLTeRN TRE 


eo SE WILLIAM HEACOCK Qi 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC, 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





| WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
| Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


wees Chestnut St., 


Benjamin Green, 
| 





Carpetings, 


33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEw 1895 
ELecTrRic LAWN 


MoweRS 
Light Running, Durable, aD 


PRICES: 


12 inch, 14 inch, 16 inch, 
$3.75. $4.50. $5.00. 


Duplicate parts easily procurred. 





18 inch 
$5.50. 


Edwin L. Peirce, Agt., 
19 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
She tort aie eteneen En to'serving families. Offies, 


Philadel Penna. 
J OBEPH L. JONES. 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 





What's the use of having 
a first-rate lamp if you put a 
wrong chimney on it? 

The “Index to Chimneys’”’ 
tells what chimney belongs 
to every lamp and burner. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


z THE SPRING’S THE THING 
makes THE EGAN TRUSSS— 


ao helpful. A constant and unerring 
pressure that re- 
places, relieves & CURES RUPTURE 

No other like it. A painless_and permanent 
remedy for all cases of rupture. Fully Guaran- 
teed. 1000's of testimonials and physicians endorse- 
ments. Used by the government for pensioners. 


Write THE EGAN w RUSS co 
35 Huron St., RBOR, 


5 ba 


—— . 


MICH. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31.N Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In’ Shoes, 

In Millinery, In ie 

In Waterproofs, In C 

In Rugs, Mats fn Upho 

In Muslin Wedemmenn 4 etc., on 





| our assortments are unsurpass- 


ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mair Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Phils4elphia. 


~ REMOVAL 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


( B. Dorsey & Sons. 
Formerly of} Prywigr & EDWARDS. 


The only oe iving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons 


CHINA and GLASSWARE 
Removed to 1024 Market St. 


ades of goods always at lowest market prices 
ECLALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
olaad to Parties, Weddings, etc. Established 1815. 





aw 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall ‘St., New York 


Fearon & a 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
104 S. Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Long Distance Telephone 1 971. 


_ S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE, (near 25th St. and Girard Av ) 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 


and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
PREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
& R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats . Avenue. 


THE BEST SHOE 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th 8t. (below Arch). Always Reliable. 


~ BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 





CHILDREN 


For Sale le by G Grocers. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 
233 N.Second St. = - 





2212 Wallace Street | 





FOR LADIES and | 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GewgeRaL Trust and BanKING Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
EXecvuTor, ADMINISTRATO —executing 


Interest or Dividends Collected, Heal Hotace tate managed fo: 


Acts as 
of every kind,—ReEckIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., etc, 
for residents or non “residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. wil M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitice: Wm. H. Ty ier raat. benz ©. ~ Geomse P- Baker, John L. Blake, 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


a G i nat AR D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T rt U ST CG O x 


ANNUITY AND 
Ruecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estata. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
~ WILLIAM N. ELY, Treaserer, 
MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


MFFINGHAM B. MORRIG, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jx., WILLIAM H. GAW 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOW 

JOHN B. oanaetre @BOBGE H. MoPADDEN, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes aL DesreaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. Itis PurgLY MUTUAL; has Assets of TWENTY-Five MILLIONS and 
a SugPLus of over Taree Mititrons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s — after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


. DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen-y Tatnall, 
Joseph E =o Charles Roberts. Joel J. ~_" la Lee, Stuart Wood 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Tren. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solleltes, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTOHIMSOS, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 








Phillip C. Garrett, 


The Provident Life a and i Tenet iene of f Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. sane Ma r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant t Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Note: 


Just now, a 


the subject careful consi” va08 Role with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculiturai 
Chemicals. 
Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay. 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis. 
of the question. 


Baugh S&’ Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
wemure Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS. 





e e 
Jackson Ventilating Grates 
introduce warm, pure air, so that the single open fire will 
heat entire residence in spring and Fall. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 6. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., °° Beekman Street 





